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THERE IS A 
HOUSTON-FEARLESS 
FILM PROCESSOR 
FOR EVERY NEEDl 


Whatever your requirements in motion picture or TV 
film processing equipment, Houston Fearless has the answer. 
16mm, 35mm, 70mm ... black and white or color ... 
negative, positive, reversal or positive-negative color film... 
from 5 to 250 feet per minute... from the smallest, 
most compact unit to the largest installation, Houston Fearless 
builds the finest, most dependable, best engineered of all 
processing equipment. Houston Fearless is a major supplier to 
the Military and is known and respected throughout the world. 

Only a few of the many Houston Fearless models are 
shown here. For complete information on the type of equipment 
best suited for your particular needs or for help on your 
special requirements and problems, send the coupon below. 
Houston Fearless engineers will recommend what is most 
appropriate and, if desired, plan your entire film processing 
lab for maximum efficiency and highest quality results. 


HOUSTON 

FEARLESS 


I 

"World’s Largest Manufacturer of Motion Picture 
Film Processing and TV Studio Equipment 99 


Houston-Fearless Corporation 

pLos! .°'.7 Pic BM -' l <” Angeles 64, Calif. 

to be used for ^Wlo^nV^rpose' 655 '" 9 equipment 


11809 W. OLYMPIC BLVD. LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. 
BRadshaw 2-4331 

620 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. Circle 7-2976 
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OSCILLOGRAPHIC DRYING SECTION 


ANSCO,EASTMAN COLOR PROCESSOR 


16mm NEGATIVE-POSITIVE PROCESSOR HOUSTON 16mm PRINTING KIT 


MOTION PICTURE and TV 


FILM PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


BLACK and WHITE and 

we custom design and manufacture to your 
specifications or you may select from our 
large stock of machines of standard manufacture 

Gordon Enterprises is world famous for producing and 
supplying motion picture laboratory and TV film 
processing equipment. Our film processing equipment 
department is typical of our efficient, streamlined 
operation ... 16mm, 35mm, 70mm, 12" oscillograph 
paper,.. black and white or color... negative, positive, 
reversal or positive-negative color film ... whatever 
your requirements, we’ll supply from our extensive 
stock of new and rebuilt equipment from such famous 
names as Houston, Eastman and Fonda or custom 
design and fabricate it for you. Gordon engineers will 
help you plan your entire film processing laboratory. 

For full information, send coupon below. 

'orc/on enterprises 


serving the world 

5362 North Cohuonga Boulevard * STanley 7-5267 

North Hollywood, California 

Cable Addres* "GORDENT" • Teletype "ZEN" 
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ON THE COVER 

SMOOTH DOLLY SHOT—With two CinemaScope cameras mounted on 
stern of rowboat, M-G-M camera crew under direction of cinematographer 
John Seitz, A.S.C. (not shown in photo) makes a dolly shot on water as 
Robert Taylor swims a river in “Many Rivers to Cross,” M-G-M’s rollicking 
comedy-drama set in pioneer days and starring Taylor and Eleanor Parker. 
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666 West Harvard Street • Glendale 4, Calif. • Cable Address: "MITCAMCO 
85% of the professional motion pictures shown throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 


For over 25 years, Mitchell Cameras have set profes¬ 
sional photographic standards for the Motion Picture 
Industry. These flawlessly designed, ruggedly con¬ 
structed cameras have proven themselves in smooth, 
positive operation under the most exacting condi¬ 
tions. Today, as yesterday, the World’s greatest films 
depend upon Mitchell — professional equipment for 
truly professional results. 


16mm PROFESSIONAL 


35mm BNC MODEL 


The Mitchell 35mm Camera — standard equipment of major studios 

—is internationally known for dependability and performance. For 
superb photography, Mitchell 35's are available in BNC (blimp * 
unnecessary); NC and Hi-Speed models to meet every requirement. 


The 16mm Professional has the same proven Mitchell 35mm 
features —to bring 35mm quality to 16mm screens. Equipped 
with 16mm Mitchell blimp, this camera is a favorite of lead¬ 
ing commercial producers for sound photography. 






















Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 



ASC MEMBERS, at their January monthly meeting, were shown new 
dual-purpose electronic and film camera developed by Al Simon 
head of McCadden Productions, Hollywood. In front, at far left, is 
Phil Tannura, ASC, first to test the new camera in production. 
Seated beneath camera is Arthur Miller, ASC prexy, talking to 



Joseph Ruttenberg, ASC. Immediately behind camera is Al Simon, 
and Bob Nichols who aided in its development. In photo above 
right, the dual-purpose camera is shown from rear. Gathered 
around and observing the electronic viewfinder image is (L. to R.) 
Phil Tannura, Al Simon, and Doug Upton, of RCA. 



CAMERAGLIMPSED at the speakers' table were 
Al Simon, Arthur Miller, ASC president, and 
William J. German, head of W. J. German, Inc. 
Simon explained function and purpose of his 
camera briefly, promised a full press preview 
next month, following completion of further 
refinements. 


Burnett Guffey, ASC, last year’s Oscar 
winner for best black-and-white cinema¬ 
tography (“From Here To Eternity”), 
is in Japan directing the photography of 
“The General Wolfhound” for Columbia 
Pictures. Produced by Fred Kohlmar 
and directed by Richard Murphy, 
picture is being shot in black-and-white 
and regular format. 

★ 

Charles G. Clarke, ASC, who recently 
completed shooting “Prince of Players,” 


has been signed to a new long-term con¬ 
tract by 20th Century-Fox. Clarke, long 
one of 20th’s top directors of photo¬ 
graphy, left the middle of January for 
Hong Kong along with second unit 
director Otto Lang to set up exteriors 
and location shots for “A Many Splen- 
dored Thing.” 

★ 

Jack Webb, star of the “Dragnet” TV 
series and an Associate Member of the 
ASC, will be master of ceremonies for 
the forthcoming announcement of nomi¬ 
nations of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences on February 
12th, in the first time the event has been 
put on television. 

This is a special pre-Awards event, 
which will be carried over the NBC tele¬ 
vision and radio networks from coast to 
coast. The Twenty-seventh Annual 
Academy Awards Presentation will fol¬ 
low six weeks later. 

★ 

Joe MacDonald, ASC, along with a 
20th Century-Fox camera crew, flew to 
Tokyo latter part of January, where he 
will direct the photography of 20th’s 
“House of Bamboo,” starring Japanese 
film star Shirley Yamaguchi and Robert 
Stack. 

• 


Picture will be photographed in 
CinemaScope and Eastman Color. 

★ 

The need for technicians, created by 
growth of television film production in 
Hollywood has resulted in three Union 
locals considering opening their rolls to 
new members. As we go to press, some 
40 candidates for admission will be 
voted on at a general membership meet¬ 
ing of Studio Sound Local; 60 can¬ 
didates are being considered by the Film 
Editor’s Local, and the Studio Photo¬ 
graphers’ Local 659 is considering 40 
applicants. 

★ 

Maury Gertsman, ASC, one of Uni¬ 
versal-International’s oldest directors of 
photography in point of service, has 
been assigned the chore of filming U-I’s 
“The Spoilers,” one of the big photo¬ 
graphic plums of the year. The early- 
day silent production of the same story 
is still considered one of the all-time 
greats, and it is rumored that the 
modern version will have all the action 
and drama which give inspiration to 
good photography. 

★ 

Daniel Fapp, ASC, is slated to direct the 
photography of Paramount’s “Artists 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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Henri Toulouse-Lautrec, 
pioneer of commercial color. 


LM STUDIOS INC. 


estab. 1938 

HOLLYWOOD BLVD. • HOLLYWOOD, CALIF, 
telephone Hollywood 9-7205 


Mr, a 


ivs! 


for complete information , visit Telefilm Studios, 
or write for a descriptive brochure. 
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“Life-like color/’ the ultimate 
in the reproduction of color film, is now available 
to all producers of 16mm motion pictures. 

Now you can have your exposed film duplicated 
with perfect blending and balancing of tones. 

Your release prints will have a sensitive living 
quality... surpassing anything you have ever seen 
in clarity. 

This is "Life-Like Color” the result of fifteen 
years of exhaustive research by the country’s 
outstanding color engineers and technicians. It is now 
available to you exclusively through the 
laboratories of Telefilm Studios. 

With "Life-Like Color” Telefilm Studios again 
contributes to its primary objective... to help 
the 16mm producer make better motion pictures. 
Telefilm’s modern facilities and equipment for 
color printing...high fidelity sound recording (your 
choice of optical or electronic sound printing) ... 
editing... titling... special effects... and the 
skill and the know-how of the finest technicians in 
the industry are at your command. 
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Motion Picture & TV Film Production 


Rentals 

Sales 

Service 


EQUIPMENT! 


Repairs 
Engineering 
Man ufact u ring 



HERE'S 80 WH S Y- 

F & B SPLIT REELS 



ARE BETTER FOR YOUR 
FILM! 

1. NO REWINDING needed when 
projecting — measuring -— edit¬ 
ing — synchronizing — inspect¬ 
ing — cleaning. 

2. STORE FILM ON CORES — but 

perform all above functions in¬ 
stantaneously simply by oper¬ 
ating between split reels. 

3. REMEMBER —with titewinds, you 
can only rewind film off reels 
onto cores—or vice versa and 
that’s all. You still must rewind 
and rewind. 

4-79 For the time, trouble, labor, 
space, scratches, abrasions, 
dirt, aggravation and money 

you will save by using F&B 

SPLIT REELS. 

80. Don’t junk F&B SPLIT REELS. We ll 

gladly refund your money if 
you’re not 100% satisfied. 

400 ft. split reel—16mm... $4.50 
800 ft. split reel—16mm. .. 6.00 
1200 ft. split reel—16mm. .. 7.50 
1600 ft. split reel—16mm.... 9.00 

(Professional & Educational Discounts) 

SORRY—No titewinds will be 
accepted in trade! 


FACTS ABOUT F&B 

• F&B Cannot be Undersold . . . F&B prices are 

always the lowest in the industry. Maximum dis¬ 
counts cheerfully granted whenever possible. 

• F&B carries a Complete Stock . . . Everything in 
new and used equipment for production, proiection, 
processing, recording, editing, distribution, etc. F&B 
is agent for all major manufacturers. 

• F&B offers an Ironclad Guarantee . . . Nothing 

sold “as is". Every item sold carries a 100% 
money back guarantee. 

• F&B wants your Account . . . Your credit is good 
at F&B. You will receive top service, courtesy and 
reliability when you deal with F&B. 


ROCK-STEADY • VELVET SMOOTH 
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14 lb. TRIPOD 


— for all cameras — 
Auricon-Pro . . . Maurer . . . 
Cinevoice . . . Cine Special . . . 
Filmo . . . Bolex . . . Eyemo . . . with 
magazine & motor . . . Arriflex 16 . . . 
Arriflex 35 . . . All still cameras . . . view cameras 


A BRAND-NEW, MODERN TRIPOD . . . pre¬ 

cision engineered and designed, ruggedly con¬ 
structed for long and satisfactory service. 


A SUPER-SMOOTH, fluid friction pan and tilt 
head. 

★ TELESCOPING, two position, offset panhandle, 
for adjustability to your length requirements, 
left or right hand use,- offset for greatest com¬ 
fort and convenience. 

A KNURLED camera-tightening knob, externally 
operated by angle gears for fumble-free, maxi¬ 
mum tightening. 

★ PRECISION ENGINEERED positive pan & tilt 
locks for utmost in rigidity and safety. 

★ SUPERB, SEASONED, solid hardwood legs, fin¬ 
ished for smooth, non-sticking telescoping ac¬ 
tion. 

A REMOVABLE friction head for easy mounting 
on baby tripod or hi-hat. 


A SPRING-BALANCED HEAD, adjusted to your MADE IN U.S.A. 

camera, available at extra cost. 

~~~~~-- List Price . . . $135.00 


HEIGHT: 41 " to 75" . . . 360° pan; 90° tilt. 

FINEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 
5 YEAR UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE . . . 


Fibre Carrying case . . . $20.00 

Available Direct or at Your Dealer 



F&B Gator Grip-Lites 


PROFESSIONAL RESULTS 
NOW POSSIBLE 
WITH YOUR 

CINEVOICE CAMERA 


Shoo? Complete 
15 Minute 
Programs 


600 FOOT 
MAGAZINE 
CONVERSION 
FOR 16mm 
AURICON 
CINEVOICE 
CAMERA 
At Low Cost 



Write for Brochure 


Hangs from a nail—clamps securely to doors, 
chairs, flats or stands. Barn door swivels 
360°—accepts diffusers, filters, etc. Great with 
Colort'an converters. 

Price Complete.$12.95 

Barn Door Only.$ 8.75 

ASK FOR FREE 1955 CATALOG 


F&B USED EQUIPMENT 

Always in stock . . . THOUSANDS OF ITEMS 
. . . cameras, projectors, lenses, accessories, 

rewinds, splicers, synchronizers, editing, .ghr- 
ing and laboratory equipment . . . ALL AT 

REASONABLE PRICES. We are always glad to 
quote lowest possible prices for specific items. 
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FLORMAN & BABB 

70 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address- FLORBABB, N.Y. 





































NOW, A DUAL-PURPOSE AURICON 'SUPER 1200" CAMERA 


with Television -Transcription TV-T SHUTTER.... 


...designed for Kinescope Recording...and shoots regular Live Action 
16mm Sound-On-Film Talking-Pictures without any Camera modification 
or change in the “TV-T” Shutter! The Auricon “Super 1200” Camera can 
Kinescope Record a continuous 30 minute show using 1200 foot film 
magazines. The “TV-T” Recording Shutter (Patent applied for March, 1949) 
works equally well with negative-positive or reversal film. This Dual-Purpose 
“TV-T” Shutter is also available for the “Auricon-Pro” and “Cine-Voice” 
Cameras. Write today for information and prices. 


Auricon Cameras with “TV-T” Shutter are sold... 

(1) Without sound for “TV-T” Kinescope Recording of picture only. 

(2) With Single-System Sound-On-Film for "TV-T” Kinescope Recording of 
picture and sound-track on same film at same time. 

(3) For Variable-Area OR Variable-Density Sound-On-Film “TV-T” Recording. 

Auricon 50 ft. Kinescope “TV-T” Demonstration Films are available on loan to 
TV Station Managers and TV Film Producers. Please request on your letterhead. 
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1 USE AURICON n TV F KINESCOPES FOR: ■ 


DELAYED RE-BROADCASTING 
SPONSOR PRESENTATIONS 
COMPETITION CHECKS 
PILOT KINESCOPES 
SHOW-CASE FILMS 
-It FILM LIBRARY 
"HOTKINES" 

AIR CHECKS 

| Auricon 16 mm Sound-On-Film Cameras are sold | 
1 with a 30-day money-back guarantee. You must | 
1 be satisfied! 
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BERNDT-BACH, INC 

6902 Romaine St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 



























= New 35 mm Model 2A = 

= With 180° Shutter = 


I a TROtY GRlAj . | 

1 CAMERA I 



EE for TV, Newsreel 
= and commercial 


=z For tough and trying assign- = 

— ments, ARRIFLEX 35 is in a ~ 
zzr class by itself. Reflex focusing ^ 
= through photographing lens ~ 
EE while camera is operating — ~ 

— this is just one outstanding EE 

ARRIFLEX feature. = 

EE Equipped with bright, right- EE 
= side-up image finder, 6Vi x == 
magnification. Solves all par- nz: 
zz allax problems. 3 lens turret. ^ 
= Variable speed motor built = 
EE: into handle operates from == 

— lightweight battery. Tachom- -EE 

EE eter registering from 0 to 50 EE 
= frames per second. Compact, = 
= lightweight for either tripod EE 
~ or hand-held filming. Takes EE 
= 200' or 400' magazine. Write EE 
Ez for free folder. = 

— Blimp now available. EE 

— 16mm ARRIFLEX also available. = 


FRANK C. 2UCKER 

flmcRfl CouipmenT 

1600 BROflDUJfly \n€UJyORKCITy 





. . . in equipment, accessories, service 



Tightwind Adapter 

The Camera Mart, Inc., 1845 Broad¬ 
way, New York 23, N. Y., offers a novel 
device which aids in rewinding 16mm or 
35mm film on cores, without need for 
reels or flanges. Known as the Camart 
Tightwind Adapter, it fits over the top 
of most standard rewinds, as shown 
above, and is complete with core adap¬ 
ter. 

The adapter permits winding short 
lengths of film quickly, tightly and 
evenly; need for separate tightwinders 
for each roll of film is unnecessary. 

List price is $24.00. 


Optical-Magnetic Reader 

Precision Laboratories, 1139 Utica 
Avenue, Brooklyn 3, New York, offer a 
combination sound reader which may be 
used either for optical or magnetic sound 
tracks of 16mm, 35mm or l/^-inch width. 
Only 6-in. by 6-in. by 7!/2-in. in size, 
the reader features simple threading of 



film, and a polished stabilizer drum 
equipped with needle bearings and hav¬ 
ing a highly polished surface that cannot 


damage film. Data on electronic com¬ 
ponents is as follows: 117-volt. 60 cycle 
AC; power output 4 watts; heavy-duty 
Alnico V speaker; safety fused; pre¬ 
focused lamp socket. 

List price is $259.50. 


Microphone Cradle 

Cinekad Engineering Co., 500 West 
52nd St., New York 19, N. Y., offers a 
new type microphone cradle for mike 
booms. Rigidly constructed of light¬ 
weight cast aluminum, it has three 
shock-mounts which accommodate the 



largest of microphones without danger 
of transmission of vibration noise. 

The Cinekad Mike Cradle may be 
used with all makes and models of mike 
booms, no tools required for installation. 
For prices and descriptive literature, 
write manufacturer direct. 


New 16mm Sound Projectors 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., announces a new series of six 
15-watt Kodascope Pageant 16mm sound 
projectors. Known as the Model AV-152 
series, projectors will be available in 
both single-case and two-case units and 
with both standard and “Plus-40” shut¬ 
ters. 

New models are faster to set up, place 
in operation, and take down. This is 
the result of such additions as attached 
hinged reel arms which swing easily 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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The World’s Outstanding 16 mm Camera 


Because it has so much more to offer, the Arriflex 
16 has become the most wanted 16mm camera in 
the field. The demand has been greater than the 
supply from the very beginning . . . and for the best 
reasons in the world: 

• The Arriflex 16 is the only 16mm camera with a 
mirror-reflex shutter for continuous thru-the-lens 
focusing and viewing—even during actual shooting. 
There is no beam-splitting and no light loss; no 
parallax and no need for extra finders. 

• It is equipped with registration pin assuring abso¬ 
lute frame registration and rock-steady pictures. 

• A built-in electric motor drive permits uninter¬ 
rupted filming—no need to stop and wind a spring. 

• By employing a diverging turret, 3 lenses from 


For complete information concerning Arriflex 16mm and 
35mm cameras, and Arri film lab equipment, write to: 


extreme wide-angle to 300mm telephoto can be 
simultaneously mounted—without physical or optical 
interference. 

There are a host of other features that equip the 
Arriflex 16 for every possible type of professional 
filming: Footage and Frame Counters —Tachometer 
— Detachable Matte Box — 400 ft. Accessory Maga¬ 
zine, etc. Its extreme compactness and light weight 
(only 7 Vi lbs. with Matte Box) makes it also ideally 
suited for hand-held shooting. 

The quality, performance, and exclusive features of 
the Arriflex 16 have created a great demand for 
this camera. To assure earliest possible delivery, we 
strongly urge you to place your order now. And 
even though there is some delay, remember. . . the 
Arriflex 16 is worth waiting for. 
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HOLLYWOOD 
FILM 


Manufacturers and 
Distributors of: 

Bloop Punches 

Cans, Film Strip 

Editing Tables 

Film Bins 

Film Racks 

Flanges 

Film Editing Gloves 
Leader Stock, 16 & 35 mm 
Measuring Machines 
Plastic Cores, 16 & 35 mm 
Reels, 16 & 35 mm 
Reels, Non-Magnetic 
Split Reels 
Rewinds 
Sound Readers 
llicers 

Storage Cabinets 
Vault Cans 
Scotch Tape 
Cloth Tape 

Sound Recording Tapes 


956 NO. SEWARD ST. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF 


HO-23284 








MOST 


tripod in 
the world! 


They’ve been standing on their heads, 
frying to copy PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR 
Tripod—but nobody can get around our 
exclusive patented features. 


Features which make PROFESSIONAL 
JUNIOR tops in the motion picture, 

TV and commercial film world. First 
choice of professional cameramen. 
First choice of our Armed Forces. 


Is your work "dragging” for want 
of an outstanding tripod? Get 
PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR— 
the price hasnj chan ged in 
Get it today. 


years 


New Professional Junior Adjustable wood 

BABY TRIPOD 

—for friction and geared Heads. 

Has substantial shoe and spur. 

Measures from floor to flange 25" extended— 

17" collapsed. 


Professional Junior 

GEARED HEAD 


interchangeable with 
Friction Head on 
same tripod. 


| Dept. A-2-17 • 1600 Broadway • New York City 
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CAESAR-SALTZMAN 

Special Effects Optical Printers 
and Animation Equipment 


ANIMATION 

• TITLES 

• STILLS 

• CARTOONS 

• TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY 




• INDUSTRIAL MOTION PICTURES 

• EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 

• TV MOTION PICTURES 

• ENTERTAINMENT MOTION PICTURES 



ANIMATION AND SPECIAL 
EFFECTS CAMERA STAND 

Model No. Ill-E 

An intelligent approach to today’s 
problems of TV commercials. It is 
made to serve the multiple tasks of 
the animation field to take angle 
shots. and zooms, matching zooms, 
spinning, as well as countless other 
photographic requirements. We man¬ 
ufacture a complete range of styles 
and sizes. 


OPTICAL PRINTER FOR 
SPECIAL EFFECTS WORK 


Will print 4 times reduction to 
4 times enlargement in one 
continuous zoom. Complete au¬ 
tomatic focus. Many combina¬ 
tions of movement and optical 
effects available. 



WRITE FOR COMPLETE LITERATURE 


WHAT’S NEW 

(Continued from Page 62) 



into position; a new loop forming for 
easier threading or for reforming a loop 
lost during projection; and an improved 
positive-action elevating mechanism with 
push-button release. 

Other features include redesigned film 
gate that insures accurately-adjusted, 
even film pressure; silicone oil-damped, 
pivoted roller to eliminate wear and give 
added protection to film against takeup 
stress; and motor-speed selector with 
knurled knob and dial providing setting 
and indication of speed. (This last 
feature is included only on combination 
sound-silent models.) 

List price ranges from $455.00 to 
530.00, depending on features desired. 



Offset Viewfinder 

PAR Products Corporation, 926 No. 
Citrus Avenue, Hollywood 38, Calif., an¬ 
nounces a new line of offset positive 
viewfinders for 16mm cameras, or for 
use with lenses for which standard view¬ 
finders are not available. The PAR 
finders permit use of large diameter 
telephoto lenses on the PAR 4-lens tur¬ 
rets and may also be used, if desired, 
on Bell & Howell cameras with positive 
finder systems, also the Auricon Super- 
1200 camera. 

Complete specifications and prices 
may be had by writing the manufacturer 
and mentioning American Cinematog¬ 
rapher. 


Headquarters for Professional Photographic Equipment Since 1920 

J. G. SALTZMAN INC. f ZR 

SALES DISTRIBUTORS for CAESAR MANUFACTURING, INC. 

480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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1 Take-up reels 

2 Feed reels 

3 Splicing elevator 

(40 seconds capacity) 

4 Exhaust fan motor 

(1800 cfm) 

5 Feed bottles with 

bottom screw vents 

6 Drying air thermometer 

7 Micrometer stripe adjustments 

8 Binocular microscope 

9 Sapphire shoes beneath 

precision striping heads 

10 Splicing block 

11 Air heaters 

12 295' leader 

13 High temperature drying 

chamber (4 minutes) 

14 Removable partition 

facilitates threading 

15 Low temperature drying 

chamber (2 minutes) 

16 Sliding glass doors 
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How the New 16-mm Magna-Striper 
applies Soundcraft Magnetic Oxide in 
three widths for three different pur¬ 
poses. 

25-Mil. MAGNA-STRIPE for 

double-perforated silent film 

50-Mil. MAGNA-STRIPE for both 

magnetic and photographic sound 

100-Mil. MAGNA-STRIPE for 

all-magnetic-sound track 




NOW! “Oscar” Winning SOUNDCRAFT Magna-Striper 
Available in New 16-mm Model! 


Here at last is the answer to the de¬ 
mand for local striping service to pro¬ 
vide true hi-fidelity 16-mm magnetic 
sound 

... an entirely self-contained, 
semi-portable, one-man operated 
magnetic oxide striping machine, 
identical in every vital feature to 
the now famous 35-mm Sound¬ 
craft Magna-Striper which won 
the coveted 1953 Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
Award. 

... the same fine Soundcraft en¬ 
gineering and construction that 


every major Hollywood producer 
of CinemaScope has used to 
process stereophonic sound re¬ 
lease prints. 

With ease and precision this new 
equipment quickly applies two stripes 
of Soundcraft’s perfected magnetic 
oxide to any 16-mm film ... black and 
white or color, single or double per¬ 
foration. Jeweled bearing shoes (Item 
9 above) assure precision striping 
even with old, warped or distorted 
film ... even when spliced and spliced 
and spliced! All wiring is explosion 
proof. 


Write today for complete franchise 
information and full technical details 
about how you, too, can build a highly 
profitable business with this revolu¬ 
tionary new Model Z 16-mm Sound¬ 
craft Magna-Striper! 

For Every Sound Reason 

REEVES 

SOUNDCRAFT 

CORP • Dept. W2 

10 East 52nd St., New York 22, ty. Y. 





















ONE CAMERA 

16mm or 35mm 

in 10 SECONDS! 


Camerette 


16/35 


Reflex Motion Picture Camera 

The perfect camera for the motion picture film 

maker working in both 16mm or 35mm color 

or black and white. 

LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES— 

• The same lenses, same motor drives, same 
sound blimp and accessory equipment used 
for both 16mm or 35mm — to convert simply 
change the magazine. 

• Precise rugged movement 

• Reflex viewing 

• 200 degree adjustable shutter 

• Divergent three lens turret 

• Automatic film gate 400' magazines 16 or 
35mm — the 16mm magazine will accom¬ 
modate daylight spools as well as standard 
core load. 

• Light weight — only 14 pounds with 3 
lenses, 400' magazine, and 6/8 volt motor. 

Write for brochure 


'amerette 

patents coutant-mathot 
Manufactured by Ets. Cine. Eclair, Paris 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 

(7flm€Rfl€ouiPmenT(o. 

i6oo BRCflotupy \ n€iu yoPK city 


(Continued from Page 58) 
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AMONG GUESTS at ASC's January meeting were 
(in uniform L. to R.) Major George M. Dwight, 
Jr., USAF, Lt. W. R. Sutherland, USN, and 
Comm. Frank A. Robinton, USN. Here the ASC’s 
“Wall of Fame” is being explained by Arthur 
Edeson, ASC. During the evening, Comm. 
Robinton screened 16mm color movies of para¬ 
chute jumping techniques, filmed under his 
supervision. 


and Models,” starring Martin and Lewis, 
and scheduled to go before the cameras 
in mid-February. 

★ 

Jack Warren, ASC, will direct the pho¬ 
tography of “Anything Goes,” one of 
Paramount’s top musicals starring Bing 
Crosby and Donald O’Connor. Produc¬ 
tion will go before the VistaVision 
cameras about March 15th. 


Academy Awards for the best cinema¬ 
tography of 1954 came a step nearer 
reality last month when the directors of 
photography of the Hollywood motion 
picture studios, in a preliminary ballot¬ 
ing, selected ten black-and-white and ten 
color productions of 1954 as candidate 
entries for nominations for the Acad¬ 
emy’s photographic achievement awards. 

Nomination ballots were subsequently 
mailed to all directors of photography. 
Latter will vote to select, from among 
the preliminary 20 productions, five 
films in each class as the 1953 Awards 
nominees. The balloting will close on 
February 7th, and the results will be 
announced in the radio-television broad¬ 
cast mentioned earlier in this column. 

The twenty candidate films and the 
names of the directors of photography 
who filmed them follow: 

Black-and-White 

“Country Girl,” John Warren, ASC 
(Para.). 

“Down Three Dark Streets,” Joseph 
Biroc, ASC (United Artists). 


“Executive Suite,” George Folsey, 
ASC (M-G-M). 

“Human Jungle,” Ellis Carter, ASC 
(Allied Artists). 

“Little Kidnappers,” Eric Cross (J. A. 
Rank-U.A.). 

“On the Waterfront,” Boris Kauff¬ 
man, ASC (Col.). 

“Rogue Cop,” John Seitz, ASC 
(M-G-M). 

“Sabrina,” Charles Lang, ASC 
(Para.) 

“Suddenly,” Charles G. Clarke, ASC 
(United Artists). 

“Them,” Sidney Hickox, ASC (War¬ 
ner Bros.). 

Color 

“Brigadoon,” Joseph Ruttenberg, ASC 
(M-G-M). 

“Broken Lance,” Joseph MacDonald, 
ASC (Fox). 

“The Egyptian,” Leon Shamroy, ASC 
(Fox). 

“The High and the Mighty,” Archie 
Stout, ASC, and Wm. Clothier (Wayne- 
Fellows, W.B.). 

“Rear Window,” Robert Burks, ASC 
(Para.). 

“Seven Brides for Seven Brothers,” 
George Folsey, ASC (M-G-M). 

“The Silver Chalice,” Wm. V. Skall, 
ASC (V. Saville for W. B.). 

“A Star Is Born,” Sam Leavitt, ASC 
(Transcona Ent. Prod, for W. B.). 

“Three Coins In The Fountain,” Mil- 
ton Krasner, ASC (Fox). 

“20,000 Leagues Under The Sea,” 
Frank Planer, ASC; Spec. Effects: 
Ralph Hammeras, ASC; Underwater 
photog.: Til Gabbani (Walt Disney). 


BERT EASEY, manager of Rank Prodn’s. camera 
department at Pinewood, London, recently spent 
two weeks at Paramount Studio in Hollywood 
gaining information on operation of new Vista- 
Vision cameras. Here Bob Burks, ASC, gives 
Easey some pointers on the camera’s operation | 
on set of “The Vagabond King.” 
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NOW 

THAN 



New Sound Blimp adds a new dimension 
to the Camerette—the world’s most 
versatile motion picture camera. 

ONLY THE CAMERETTE HAS 

1- Ability to use both 16mm and 35mm film in 
one camera. 

2- Reflex viewing through the taking lens at all 
times for both film sizes. 


AND NOW 


A Sound Blimp with reflex viewing, making a fully-blimped 
16mm or 35mm camera. 

Synchronous motors —110-volt single-phase or 220-volt 
three-phase. 


Write For Details 


1410 NORTH VAN NESS AVENUE 


Benjamin Berg Agency 

^AN NESS AVENUE • HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 







BURBANK 
4 CALIFORNIA 
CABLE: Kinevox, Burbank 
IRQ • CANADA 


KINEVOX BUILDING 

114-116 SO. HOLLYWOOD WAY 

TELEPHONE: Victoria 9-3291 

ROME • BOMBAY 


Complete specifications, performance-data and curves available on request. 


The Kinevox “16” is com¬ 
pactly assembled in a fine 
Airplane Luggage style case, 
with removable front. Panel 
size is 12V 4 " by 11". Com¬ 
pact and easy to transport 
to any location. Features the 
same quality and fine work¬ 
manship that has made 
Kinevox Synchronous Mag¬ 
netic Recorders the leader in 
the portable recorder field! 


DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED FOR 
16MM FILM PRODUCTION 


B-l-G QUALITY - SMALL PRICE 

In a 16mm Synchronous Magnetic Film Recorder 

DL 

KINEVOX 

“ 16 ” 


$ 695 °° 


• 400-ft. 16mm film capacity—no reels required. 

• Plays all track positions without head adjustment. 

• Transport and amplifiers in one unit. 

• Special precision instrument ball bearings and compo oil-retaining 
bearings. 

• Self-contained pre-amplifier operates directly from low-impedance 
microphone. 

• Latest type lo-noise tubes, DC heater supply, shock-mounted tube 
sockets. 

• Bodine synchonous salient-pole motor with filtered drive insures 
trouble-free performance. 

• Cannon XL connectors. 

• Can be supplied for any voltage and frequency. 

• Push-pull low-distortion bias supply. 

• Power receptacle for camera. 

• Matching film phonograph available. 


COMPACT—engineered to endure! New 
electronics—new ideas! 
















HERE UNDER ONE ROOF 

...the One-Stop Source for all your 

HEM PRODUCTION« 




BARDWELL & McALISTER 
MULTIPLE STRIPLITES 

for Spot or Flood 

Extends 4' to 15' high. For indoor and outdoors. 
3 Striplites, each has 4 swivel sockets & switch, 
holds twelve 150W R40 lamps—totaling 1800W 
illumination. Folds to portable size. Tripod stand 
has two folding 1 V 4 " tubular steel arms 28" 
long, with attached striplite lamp heads. Heads 
measure 2" long x 2 V 4 " x 3" high; weather¬ 
proof cable & plug. Rolling stand has three 4" 
rubber tired casters. Can also be used with Color- 
Tran converters. Excellent condition. Orig. U.S. 
Govt. Cost $180; NOW only $29.50. 


Same with One Striplite, holds four 150W lamps, $22.50 

Multiple Striplite Lamp Heads Only.$ 4.95 

Telescopic Tripod Stand Only with 3 brackets .$19.95 



S.O.S. 16 mm TITLER AND 
SPECIAL EFFECTS KIT TGII 

For Professional Results! 

Produces the widest range of titles, trick films, cartoons, 
animation, etc. Takes most types of movie cameras. 
Horizontal and vertical operation. Table adjustable 
north, east, south, west. Front and rear illumination. 
Title board size 5 V 8 " x 7%", overall dimensions 
30" x 12" x 9"; weight 20 lbs. 

• Twin lamps with reflectors for front and back illumination. 

• Title card frame with platens at top and bottom. 

• Distance scale to obtain correct setting of camera lens. 

• Climbing title device for producing any desired number 
of title lines. 

• Running title device with roller for making single line 
titles of any length. 

• Turntable for rotating titles, small objects and many 
other purposes. 

• Attachment for aligning optical axis on title board center. 

• Ring clamp for holding supplementary lenses. 

MODEL TG II, 16mm (illustrated) $159.50 


MODEL TG III, 16mm.$198.50 

MODEL TG IV, 16/35mm.$295.00 




Avoid the annoy¬ 
ance and many 
man hours lost 
classifying films 
without titles. 

The MOY edge 
numbers every 
foot of 16 and 
35mm film and 
simplifies the 
task of checking 
titles, footage. 


IDENTIFY YOUR FILMS INSTANTLY 

The MOY replaces cue marks, messy crayons, punches, embossing—does 
not mutilate valuable film. Work prints showing special effects, fades and 
dissolves require edge numbering to keep count of frames cut or added. 
Multiple magnetic tracks in CinemaScope stereophonic recordings make 
edge numbering a MUST. 

With NEW improved Non-Clog Inking System $2475 

Present WOT owners can easily install the new and improved inking system! 


AMONG RECENT PURCHASERS ARE: 

Reeves Soundcraft, Springdale, Conn. Indonesian Supply Mission, N.Y.C. 

Holland & Wegman, Buffalo, N.Y. Cinerama Productions, New York 

American Optical (Todd AO), Hollywood Columbia Broadcasting System, N.Y. 


PROCESS 
YOUR 
OWN 
FILMS 
and SAVE! 

BRIDGAMATIC 
does it Better , 
Faster and at 
Far Less Cost. 



There's a BRIDGAMATIC to meet every need and budget—negative, 
positive, reversal, color; 16/35/70mm models. For TV stations. Film 
Producers, Small Labs., Colleges, Microfilmers, Industrial Organ¬ 
izations, etc. Guarantees clear, sharp images. Protects negatives, 
soundtracks; “dry-to-dry" in minutes. A true one-man lab. No 
special skill required. BRIDGAMATIC Film Processors are known the 
world over for their many advanced features and trouble-free oper¬ 
ation . . . completely self contained, compact, entirely automatic, 
sturdy construction, low maintenance and operating costs. 

AMONG RECENT PURCHASERS ARE: 

U.S. Army, Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A.I. Dupont Inst. (The Nemours Foundation), Wilmington, Del. 

U.S. Naval Microfilm Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 

A PRODUCT OF FILMUNE CORP . 


PRICES 
START AT 
$1095 


'The Department Store of the Motion Picture Industry" 

'MS 

602 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. est. 

Phone: Plaza 7-0440 Cable: S0S0UND 


SIS. CINEMA SUPPLY COUP. 





























PROD.NO. 


DIRECTOR 


CAMERA 


SOUND 

o 


SCENE 


TAKE 


DATE 


Patent 

Pendim 


Patent 

Pending 


EVERY FILM EDITOR NEEDS THE 

CAMART TIGHTWIND ADAPTER 

UNIVERSAL MODEL 

HERE'S 8 REASONS WHY 


CAMART 

SYNCHRO-VIEW-LITE 


A practical modification of 
your Moviola 35mm synchro¬ 
nizer that will aid marking 
and scene identification by 
means of a solid insert with 
a built-in light. An excellent 
support when marking 17.5- 
mm and 35mm magnetic 
film. The solid insert is 
grooved for adjustable 35- 
mm to 17.5mm rollers. A 
great time saver. 

SYNCHRO-VIEW-LITE, com¬ 
plete with light, solid insert 
grooved for 17.5mm $32.50 

Solid insert only, grooved 
for 17.5mm . $17.50 

Pair adjustable 35mm to 
17.5mm rollers . $13.00 


CAMART TV MATTES for MOVIOLA 


Now your film editor or 
sponsor can view your TV 
films on your 35mm Movi¬ 
ola with the exact area 
matted as it would appear 
on home television recei¬ 
vers. Aluminum, flat ano¬ 
dized black, precision cut. 


$4.95 


LARGE 10" x 12" 
PROFESSIONAL 


O JUNKS SPLIT REELS AND FLANGES! 

• Designed to fit all rewinds. 

• Chrome plated ball-bearing film guide roller. 

O For le.'t and right side rewinds. 

• Core adapter fits 16mm and 35mm plastic cores. 

• Saves storing film on reels. 

• Eliminates cinching and film abrasions. 

• Does not interfere with normal use of rewind. 

PRICE: $29.00 Each 


New descriptive literature available 


© CAMART 
ROOF-TOP CLAMPS 


A safe method of insuring a 
steady tripod support for your 
motion picture or television 
newsreels when atop a car or 
station wagon platform. Heavy, 
bronze construction, weather¬ 
proof. Set of three .. 


$28.00 


• CAMART SLATE 
and CLAPSTICK 
PRICES SLASHED! 


Our own heavy duty triang 
featuring a new shoe wi 
deep wells. Center keystoi 
casting locks the legs ar 
sturdy clamps assure a sol 
tripod support. 

$29.50 


CAMART 

TRIANGLE 


SPECIAL SERVICES 

AUTHORIZED BAUSCH & LOMB 
BALTAR LENS AGENCY 
FACTORY APPROVED SERVICE & REPAIR 
OF BELL & HOWELL EQUIPMENT. 
BALTAR LENSES MOUNTED FOR ALL 
16-35mm CAMERAS. 

WORN and DAMAGED MOVIOLAS FULLY 
RECONDITIONED IN OUR SHOP. 


SOUND SLATE 
HIGH QUALITY- 
LOW COST 


$4.75 


THE 


CAMERA*M4I5T 


1845 BROADWAY at 60th ST . 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


PHONE: Circle 6-093 
CABLE: CAMERAMAR 


Tightwind 

adapter 

for 

left side 
rewind. 


Tightwind 

adapter 

for 

right side 
rewind. 





















The direction— of 

portant part in obtaining 

At Precision, expert guidance 
producers, cameramen and di 

All of which leads to another 
York to Precision. That’s the 
film processing problem. 

In everything there is 


where experience plays an im- 
is in the film processing laboratory. 

the processing operation assures 
results. 

West of 5th Avenue on U6th Street in New 
or you wherever you are and whatever your 


J. A. Maurer, Inc. 












INDUSTRY NEWS 




DISCUSSING outcome of the 16th Annual Red- 
book Award with editor Wade Nichols, right, 
are actress Grace Kelly and writer-director 
George Seaton. Both figured prominently in the 
“excellence of Paramount’s 1954 product,” for 
which Paramount studio received the award. 


With TV Film production in Hollywood 
outpacing feature film production, there 
is a great deal of expansion going on 
in that field. 

Ziv TV, one of the leaders in pro¬ 
duction of video films, currently is 
planning to film six additional shows 
for television. This expansion program 
will follow the company’s move to its 
newly-acauired American National Stu¬ 
dios in Hollywood. 

At the Cainoiiiia Studios, where Ziv 
is currently occupying three sound 
stages, the company is currently shoot¬ 
ing “Meet Corliss Archer,” “I Led 
Three Lives,” the “Eddie Cantor Com¬ 
edy Theatre,” “Mr. District Attorney,” 
“Cisco Kid,” and “Science Fiction 
Theatre.” 

★ 

Industrial Film production boom pre¬ 
dicted for 1955, is further evident by 
report that John Sutherland Productions 
started the new year’s activities with a 
backlog of more than $1 million in 
sales and productions, biggest in the 
company’s history. At the close of Jan¬ 
uary, company had eleven business 
documentary films in various stages of 
writing, shooting and editing. 

★ 

Cinema Research Corp., largest inde¬ 
pendent optical printing firm in Holly¬ 
wood, will double its present floor space 
at 7000 West Romaine Street during the 
next two months and add to its equip¬ 
ment a new Acme matte printer and 
title stand. Latter will enable the firm 
to render faster, more flexible and less 


expensive matte and title service, ac¬ 
cording to Hal Scheib, president of the 
company. 

★ 

Eastman Kodak Company, last month, 
formed a new international company to 
combine the former functions of the 
company’s export sales department here 
and the European and Overseas Organi¬ 
zation. 

Edward P. Curtis, Eastman Kodak’s 
vice-president in charge of motion pic¬ 
ture film sales and foreign sales and 
advertising, is general manager of the 
new division. Richard B. DeMallie and 
Marcel Ruot will assist him. 

★ 

Ted Fogelman of Consolidated Film 
Industries, Hollywood, has been ap¬ 
pointed Supervisor of the Lab’s 16mm 
Division. 

Head of CFI’s Kodachrome depart¬ 
ment since its inception 10 years ago, 
Fogelman started as a maintenance 
technician in 1937 and has worked in 
virtually every department of the lab 
during the past 18 years. 

★ 

Some 400 motion picture people—pro¬ 
ducers, buyers and users—are expected 
to attend the Ninth Annual 16mm 
Motion Picture Production Workshop 
sponsored by the Calvin Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Event gets under way at 
Calvin studios March 21st. 

Purpose of the Workshop is “to con¬ 
sider basic the factual material through 
the utilization of exhibits, demonstra¬ 
tions and discussions.” The entire pro¬ 
cess of planning, producing, and print¬ 
ing the industrial or educational motion 
picture is chief topic of the Workshop. 

No fees nor obligations are involved 
for those who attend, and the sessions 
are open to all in the industry. 



ONE OF the ge*eral sessions at the 1954 Mo¬ 
tion Picture Production Workshop, sponsored by 
The Calvin Co., Kansas City, Mo. The 1955 
session opens there the week of March 21st. 
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DEALERS 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
JUdson 6-1420 — Cable: “CINEQUIP” 


MAGNETIC RECORDERS COMPANY 
7120 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
WEbster 3-5545 


Wf*> 

ZENITH CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 
3252 Foster Ave., Chicago 25, Illinois 
IRving 8-2104 


Fig. 1 

CASES CAN EE SEPARATED AS SHOWN FOR “CONSOLE”MODEL 

The X-400 is a complete synchronous 
16mm Magnetic film recording and 
reproducing channel, professional in 
every detail. This is the answer for 
the independent producer whose 
budget has prevented him from taking 
advantage of sprocketed double sys¬ 
tem production. The X-400 is de¬ 
signed around the basic “Synkinetic" 
motion principle that through the 
years has given meaning to the 
Magnasync pledge—Quality-Economy- 
Integrity! 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

FREQUENCY RESPONSE: 50-8000 cps ± 2 db. FLUTTER AND 
WOW: 0.2% maximum overall. DISTORTION: Less than 2% 
total harmonic. SIGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIO: Greater than 50 
db. DIALOGUE EQUALIZATION: Switch for bass roll off 
from 300 cps to “10 db. at 100 cps. INPUTS: 1. High 


gain (100 db) microphone channel. (Strapped for 50 ohms 
standard. Can easily be changed to 250 ohms or 600 
ohms). Cannon X-L connector. 2. Hi Impedence input. 

Producer Net Price $895.00 

F.O.B. NO. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. EFFECTIVE JAN. 1, 1955 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


Fig 2 


SIMPLE INTERLOCK WITH 
CAMERA OR PROJECTOR 

The X-400 may be operated in either of the 
positions illustrated in Figures 1 and 3. Posi¬ 
tive projector or camera interlock can be made 
with the simple flexible-cable gearbox attach¬ 
ment shown above. Extended armature shaft 
of the synchronous drive motor is accessible 
through opening in case. This shaft also serves 
as a convenient “framing knob." 


Fig. 4 

COMPACT-PORTABLE 
CASE IS ASSEMBLED 
AS SHOWN 


“2-IN-l ” UNITIZED CONSTRUCTION 
SHOWING MECHANICAL UNIT 
STACKED ON AMPLIFIER 

The X-400 Recorder was designed originally for 
the export market where extreme portability, 
professional quality and “dollar exchange" 
economy is mandatory. The amazing perform¬ 
ance of this machine has prompted us to make 
it available to American producers as well. 
Considering the unbelievable price of this equip¬ 
ment, we are emphasizing the fact that the 
specifications are unconditionally guaranteed! 


NEW! 


HCHIONOIIi 
<jfo% m M IICOIOII 


RECORDERS 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF MAGNETIC FILM RECORDING AND REPRODUCING DEVICES 



MICROPHONE MIXERS 


PORTABLE 
FILM RECORDERS 


Cinemascope 

REPRODUCERS 


QUALITY AMPLIFIERS for 
MAGNETIC RECORDING and REPRODUCTION 


3-CHANNEL 

REPRODUCERS 


MULTICHANNEL 
INTERLOCKED DUBBERS 


STUDIO DUBBERS 
and RECORDERS 


MAGNASYNC MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. • 5521 SATSUMA AVE., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. • POplor 6-1692 
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KNOWN USE OF ELECTRIC 
SET LIGHTING-BACKGROUND 
PROJECTION AT THE PARIS OPERA 
IN 1846. LIGHT FROM A 

primitive arc-lamp WAS 

REFLECTED ON A SILK SCREEN 
TO REPRESENT THE 
RISING SUN. 

STILL A VALUABLE ASSIST TO SPECIAL 

EFFECTS/ REALISM AND PRODUCTION ECONOMY MODERN 
BACKGROUND PROJECTION DEPENDS ON 
THE BRILLIANCE AND TRUE COLOR- 
BALANCE OF "NATIONAL" 
ARC CARBONS. 


wSt| 

THE NEW SCREEN SIZES AND 
FILMING TECHNIQUES/ "NATIONAL CARBONS 
CONTINUETO AFFORD THE BROAD COVERAGE, 
PENETRATION/ BRILLIANCE AND SHARP SHADOWS 
REQUIRED FOR TOP PRODUCTION VALUE. 


THE “NATIONAL” CARBON ARC...NOTHING BRIGHTER UNDER THE SUN 


The term "National" is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation/ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 













































IEDICDTED TO BETTER PERFORmflOCE 



COLLAPSIBLE 
3-WHEEL DOLLY 


TV OR 

CAMERA DOLLY 


The advanced dolly for 
instant moveability — 
streamlined, light¬ 
weight/ exceptionally 
sturdy. Nothing to get 
out of order. Many new 
advantages for easy 
operation. Hydraulic 
lift type for fast up¬ 
ward and downward 
motion of TV and mo¬ 
tion picture cameras. 


For motion picture and 
TV cameras. Sturdy 
cast aluminum. For 
standard or baby tri¬ 
pods. Additional baby 
tripod point holders 
to control spread of 
tripod legs. Adjust¬ 
able spring seat. Ex¬ 
tra wide rubber wheels. 
Bronze tie down clamps 
and other features. 


Swivel seat. Adjustable leveling head. 
Seat for assistant. In-line wheels for 
track use. Steering wheel/ rigid floor 
locks. Hand pump or combination hand 
and motor pump. Easily transported in a 
station wagon. Fits through a 28" door. 


For studio or location. Folds 
into one compact unit. Can be 
used with professional or 
semi-professional tripods. 


SYNCHROMASTER 

SYNCHRONIZER 


(olotl ran Groverlite B, 

SENIOR & JUNIOR KITS 


Our Exclusive Distributor 


J^siwrnaBo, 


‘A STUDIO IN A SUITCASE' 


Any combination of 
16mm and/or 35mm 
sprockets assembled 
to specification. Cast 
aluminum. Foot linear 
type, adjustable frame 
dial. Fast finger rol¬ 
ler release. Contact 
rollers adjusted indi¬ 
vidually for positive 
film contact. Sprocket 
shaft slip lock/ foot¬ 
age counter/ etc. 


ColorTran re- fi \ 

places heavy 
and expens- K 

ive equip- B | yf 

merit...gives 
you illumina- 

tionupto JM 

5000w. from 

an ordinary 20 amp. house current. Equipped with 
barndoors, diffuser slots for silks, snoots and other 
accessories. Ideal for studio or location shots. 




for Cine Special or Maurer Cameras 


115 V. Universal Motor — AC-DC 
Separate Base for Cine Special. 
Variable Speed 8-64 frames. 
Adapter for Maurer Camera. 


//b \ For Studio or on Location. Light- 

// |j \ weight — collapsible — for TV and 

fin \ motion picture production. Sturdy 

/ JLu L \ construction. Boom telescopes 7 to 

I /I? ft. Rear handle for directional 

lr mike control. A remote control per- 

9 mits 360° rotation of the microphone. 

Operator can push the boom and oper- 
te microphone swivel simultaneously. Extension rods make it 
imple to operate microphone rotation from floor. Microphone 
able hangs outside of boom, preventing cable from tangling 
[nth the rotation mechanism. Ball bearing casters, rigid foot 
pcks, pneumatic drop check for lowering the boom, etc. 


INTERCHANGEABLE MOTORS: 12 
volt DC Variable Speed 8-64 frames. 
115 Volt AC 60 Cycles/ Synchron¬ 
ous Motor/ Single Phase. 


ANIMATION MOTORS: Cine Spe¬ 
cial/ Maurer/ Mitchell/ B & H Motors, 
for Bolex and Filmo Cameras. 


lens mounts & camera equipt. 
for 16mm, 35mm, TV cameras. 


for motion picture, TV camer¬ 
as. 15mm to 40" focal length. 


COMPLETE LINE of 16mm, 35mm 
cameras, dollies, synchronizers, 
animation equipment, cutting room 
and time lapse equipment. 


BELL & HOWELL: Standard, Eye- 
mos, Filmos. MITCHELL: Standard, 
Hi-speed, BNC, NC, 16mm. 


ITIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT. Inc 


JOHN CLEMENS 


ERWIN HARWOOD 


?OQ Wf A fill* CT hJCXXI VADI/ OZT n vr 
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A BOSTON rooftop became an important location for a sequence 
for Universal-I.iternational’s “Six Bridges To Cross/’ photographed 


by William Daniels, A.S.C. Daniels’ favorite “Quadlites’’ appear 
prominently here as they supply fill or booster light. 


"Six Bridges To Cross - 
Suspense In Black-And-White 


Hard, uncompromising black-and-white 
photography by William Daniels, A.S.C., 
gives this production a newsreel 
feel of factuality. 

By FREDERICK FOSTER 

itk I ewsreel realism” is a term that most aptly describes 
1^1 the imaginative photography of Universal-Interna¬ 
tional’s “Six Bridges To Cross.” It was filmed by William 
Daniels, A.S.C., whose documentary-style photography of 
“Naked City” in 1947 won him an Academy Award. 

“Six Bridges To Cross” is based on the sensational Col¬ 
lier’s magazine story “They Stole $2,500,000—And Got Away 
With It,” by Joseph F. Dineen, veteran Boston newspaper 
reporter. Because Dineen’s story has a Boston setting, producer 


DIRECTOR of Photography, William Dan¬ 
iels, A.S.C. 
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Aaron Rosenberg and director Joseph Pevney believed that 
the true spirit and flavor of the story could be carried over 
to the screen by filming it in its actual locale. 

Three weeks were spent by the company in Boston shooting 
scenes in various Boston streets, in and around the Charles 
Street Jail, the Concord Reformatory, the Massachusetts Gen¬ 
eral Hospital, two local courtrooms, the famed Boston Common 
and on two of the six bridges leading out of downtown Bos¬ 
ton. it was from these six bridges—the only avenue of escape 
for a criminal—that the picture derives its title. 

Many things happened in Boston which William Daniels 
and his camera crew will long remember. They aren’t apt to 
forget, for instance, how difficult it was to quiet Boston teen¬ 
agers and keep them out of camera range long enough to shoot 
scenes with Tony Curtis, who plays the key role in the picture. 
Even tough Boston police officers had experiences they never 
thought could happen, such as the day the company was shoot¬ 
ing in the Charles Street Jail and citizens were begging to be 
admitted to the jail, “just so they could see the movie stars 
from Hollywood.” And there were some rabid amateur movie 
makers among them, too, who wanted to study the professional 
Daniels and his crew at work “on location.” 

The documentary-newsreel style of photography which 
Daniels employed on “Six Bridges” was developed earlier 
when he photographed the memorable “Naked City”; that 
picture followed almost a complete about-face in standardized 
studio techniques. For “Naked City,” Daniels developed his 
now famous “Quad-lite”—four reflector photofloods mounted 
on a small, square panel—and this compact and portable 
lighting unit was very much in evidence again when he shot 
“Six Bridges” on location in Boston. The “Quads” were used 
almost entirely for booster light on many location exteriors 
instead of the usual arcs. 

In fact, Daniels generally traveled “light” when it came 
to equipment used in the many location interiors. The Quad- 
lites, plus a number of broads and a few Seniors and Juniors, 
in most instances, augmented the daylight which filtered 
through windows or doorways of buildings where so much of 
the “on-the-spot” photography took place. This being a black- 
and-white picture, there was not the problem of balancing 
artificial light with daylight that would have been encountered 
in a color production. 

In lighting the actual locale sets, Daniels’ aim was to main¬ 
tain studio quality, plus a newsreel authenticity—while still 
adhering to a rigid shooting schedule. Very often he and his 
crew moved on to a set they had never seen before and had 
to start lighting it immediately. The main problem on these 
location sets was keeping the lighting from going “flat,” since 
very often there were no parallels from which to hang back¬ 
lights and top-lights, so essential to achieving good separation. 

Despite the fact there was often little time nor opportunity 
for “studied” lighting, Daniels nevertheless produced the 
desirable patterns almost instinctively, working toward the 
best results possible within the physical limitations of the set. 
Often these limitations barely permitted getting the camera 
equipment and the crew and actors into the room. 

In a picture such as this it is sometimes a temptation for 
the director of photography to go overboard for realism, 
employing exaggerated camera effects and weird lighting. 
Daniels, on the other hand, exhibited marked restraint. 

One of the tense sequences in “Six Bridges” which the 
photography greatly enhances through skillful lighting and 
camera handling is when a large moving van pulls up at night 
(Continued on Page 100) 


ONE OF the many actual locales used by the company for dramatic 
scenes. Here the company prepares to shoot in the cell blocks of 
the State Reformatory at Concord, Mass. 


MOBS of curious onlookers gathered in Boston streets to watch 
the company at work, often slowed filming operations and gave 
police and the photographic crew a rough time. 


DANIELS’ camera catches Tony Curtis in a bit of action here laid 
against the background of Boston’s Longfellow Bridge. 






























EDGE-NUMBERING a Cinerama film. Richard Babish adjusts Moy Visible Edge Numbering 
Machine as it puts identifying numerals on the film every 20 inches. Note huge reels that 
accommodate up to 8,000 feet of 35mm film. 


Visible Edge-Numbering 
Of Film Aid To Editing 


By CHARLES L 


O ne OF THE EDITING problems in the 
production of professional motion 
pictures, both 35mm and 16mm, in¬ 
volves keeping an accurate check on the 
great amount of exposed footage that 
accumulates in each production. When¬ 
ever the use of a work print is involved, 
for instance, there is always the problem 
of being able to exactly match the 
negative or the color original to the 
work print in order that everything will 
come out all right. Also, there is the 
need to match the picture or any section 
of it with the corresponding sound track. 
And where magnetic recordings are 
used, a problem arises of how to match 
the imageless magnetic film original 
with the optical or magnetic sound work 
track. 


ANDERSON 


The answer, of course, is edge num¬ 
bering of the various films that are em¬ 
ployed in putting a production together. 
Edge numbering provides serial num¬ 
bers on the film at intervals of every 12 
inches. Thus, if the work print, the 
original negative and the sound track 
films are all edge numbered, and in a 
corresponding manner, the editor may 
readily assemble the original film to 
match the work print. He doesn’t have 
to study the various scenes to see that 
they are in continuity, or ever be in 
doubt as to which of the several nearly- 
identical takes should be used. How 
film is edge numbered and the equip¬ 
ment used for the purpose will be 
described later on in this article. 

The most important use of edge num¬ 



Arrows point to edge numbers applied 
to 16mm, 35mm, and 65mm (Todd-AO) 
films. Numerals permit accurate match¬ 
ing of work print with negative and 
sound tracks. 


bering, perhaps, is in matching negative 
to work print, and matching the sound 
track to the picture film. Film manu¬ 
facturers now can supply 35mm negative 
film already edge numbered. The num¬ 
bering of the work print then becomes 
automatic because the edge numbering 
on the negative film prints through on 
the work print footage. Commercial 
Kodachrome carries footage numbers on 
the edge, but because of the reversal pro¬ 
cessing of the film, the numbers are 
printed by exposure to light instead of 
with ink, as with other films. The 
result is the numbering is not as distinct 
and often does not print through clearly, 
especially onto color stock. For this 
reason Commercial Kodachrome is in¬ 
variably edge numbered later by the ink 
process. 

Black-and-white reversal film (16mm) 
does not carry manufacturer’s footage 
numbering and therefore should be 
edge-numbered after processing, except 
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where the original film is to be edited. 
Most of the 16mm black-and-white 
negative stocks are numbered by the 
manufacturer, but it is best to check on 
this before ordering prints. 

In addition to edge numbering for 
matching the negative with the work 
print and the final print, a second series 
of edge numbers are sometimes applied 
to facilitate the editing of the sound 
track. When many long dialogue takes 
are to be broken up into shorter lengths 
and recut several times in the editing of 
a picture, similar code numbers on the 
picture and sound films are a definite 
help to the editor. These numbers can¬ 
not be applied by the laboratory im¬ 
mediately after developing and printing, 
but must wait until the sound and 
picture have been synchronized by the 
editor. 

After the dailies have been run and 
checked for sync, the reels of film may 
then be coded or edge-numbered before 
they are broken down by the editor into 
individual shots or takes. This is pretty 
much standard practice because, after 
edge numbering, if the slate record or 
other sync marks are trimmed from a 
shot, it can still be matched with the 
corresponding sound track with the aid 
of the edge numbers. 

A production company away from the 
studio on location may have one print 
of a picture, while another print is at 
the studio. Changes recommended at 
either end can be identified exactly 
through the edge numbers on the film, 
and any changes made will be identical 
in both films. 

Where an industrial film producer 
and the sponsor or his advertising 
agency are located in different cities, 
corresponding edge numbering on two 
prints of the same film supplied both 


will enable them to intelligently discuss 
changes by wire, phone or other means 
of communication without the need of 
marking changes on the film and 
shipping it back to the studio. 

The equipment most generally used 
today for the application of edge num¬ 
bering is the Moy Visible Edge Number¬ 
ing Machine, which is manufactured in 
England and distributed in this country 
by S.O.S. Cinema Supply Corporation, 
New York City. Four different models 
are available; one provides numbering 
between the perforations of 16mm film, 
another is designed especially for num¬ 
bering 171/2mm film, and there are two 
models which apply the numbers on the 
outside edge of 35mm film and between 
the perforations or sprocket holes of 
35mm film. All models may be used for 
numbering positive, negative, or mag¬ 
netic recording film with a choice of 
either black or yellow ink. Typical ap¬ 
plication of edge numbering is illus¬ 
trated in the photo of numbered film 
clips on the opposite page. 

The standard Moy machine, which is 
pictured on this page, accommodates 
reels of film up to 2,000-feet capacity. 
Printing of the edge numbers is at the 
rate of 50 feet a minute. Compared to 
other film laboratory processes, opera¬ 
tion of the Moy Visible Edge Number¬ 
ing Machine is comparatively simple. 
The only critical adjustment involved is 
setting the digits on the numbering unit, 
shown in closeup in the photo below, 
right. Obviously it is important that 
corresponding reels of film begin with 
the same footage numbers and be 
threaded to match frame-for-frame dur¬ 
ing printing. Once started, the Moy 
machine numbers a reel of film in cor¬ 
rect sequence. 

Heart of the Moy machine is the 


numbering unit just referred to. This 
receives an application of ink and in 
turn makes contact with the film as it 
passes through the machine. The num¬ 
bering unit then moves to a bristle brush 
and a buffer for cleaning. The numbers 
are advanced as the unit reaches the ink 
supply again, and the cycle of printing 
is repeated. All operations are con¬ 
tinuous and the film is never subjected 
to intermittent movement of any kind. 
The picture area is fully protected at 
all times. 

The printing ink is impervious to 
chemicals used in negative-positive 
black-and-white processing, thus per¬ 
mitting edge-numbering to be applied to 
raw reversal stock before exposure and 
development, if desired. The corrosive 
bleaches in reversal color processing 
obviate numbering color stock before 
development. 

Darkroom operation of the Moy 
machine is not required, except when 
unexposed raw stock is to be numbered. 

One company who has found edge¬ 
numbering a distinct advantage in the 
preparation of its films is Cinerama, 
Inc. This company now employs two 
Moy machines to edge-number the tre¬ 
mendous footage that goes into each 
Cinerama production—the product of 
three separate cameras, which obviously 
must be kept in accurate sync through¬ 
out the editing process. Here, also, the 
three films and the sound tracks are 
numbered to guide the projectionists 
and sound men in re-starting a show in 
the event trouble develops after a show 
is begun. 

The Moy machines had to be especially 
adapted for Cinerama. Provision was 
made for reels to hold up to 8,000 feet 
of 35mm film. Takeup of reels is by 
(Continued on Page 100) 



MOY Visible Edge Numbering Machine, which is available for 
16mm, 35mm and 17 VS* mm films. Film enters printer from left, re¬ 
ceives ink impression which dries as film travels in the vertical loops. 


ARROW points to the edge numbering unit, which is simalar to a 
Veeder counter. Digits are automatically cleaned after each im¬ 
pression to insure clear, sharp imprints of numerals. 
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LIGHTING is a fundamental factor in creating cinematic mood. It is 
the interplay of light and shadow that determines the photo¬ 
graphic key of a scene. Here director John Ford (seated) directs 


such a scene with Tyrone Power, Harry Carey, Jr., and Phil Carey 
for Columbia Pictures’ “Long Grey Line,” in CinemaScope and 
color. Director of photography is Charles “Buddy” Lawton, Jr., 


The Role Of The Camera 

Cinematography today has reached a high state of perfection, 
and the motion picture camera, in the hands of an imaginative 
director of photography, plays one of the most important roles 
in shaping the success of a film production. 


W HENEVER we think of the role of 
the camera in motion picture pro¬ 
duction today, we think of it in terms 
of a precision tool which, in the hands 
of an imaginative craftsman, can en¬ 
hance the subjective or objective aspect 
of the film story, contribute substantially 
to its production value, and create the 
illusion of immediacy and realism so im¬ 
portant to a successful photoplay. 

The technique of motion picture 


photography has come a long way since 
the movies’ “early days,” when a camera 
was employed merely to record on film 
any scene or action on which its lens 
was hastily focused. 

By 1919, imaginative cinemato¬ 
graphers began to employ the motion 
picture camera with more artistry; the 
true science of cinematography was now 
beginning to evolve. That year, when 
the American Society of Cinematog¬ 


raphers was organized, one of the 
prime objectives set down in its constitu¬ 
tion provided that “The Society is estab¬ 
lished to advance the art and science of 
Cinematography.” The Society’s mem¬ 
bers were dedicated to the credo that 
the role of the motion picture is some¬ 
thing more than simply to record an 
image on film; that the men behind 
the cameras are something more than 
photographers. 
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Today, the motion picture camera is 
no longer merely a mechanical thing of 
cogs and wheels and optical glass. It 
is the “eye” of the motion picture. It 
is an artistic tool, like a painter’s brush 
or a sculptor’s chisel. In the hands of 
an imaginative craftsman, it becomes an 
instrument through which a dramatic 
story can be placed on film—so that 
later on, in darkened theatres all over 
the world, vast audiences may see the 
filmed story, react to it, and be enter¬ 
tained. 

The producers who make the real film 
successes today know that an audience 
responds as strongly to creative camera 
work as it does to clever direction or 
powerful acting. For the camera has 
“point of view” and the audience will 
see the story only as the camera sees 
it. For this reason, the camera’s ap¬ 
proach to a specific scene must be in key 
with the concept of that scene as set 
down in the screenplay, and the pattern 
of action worked out by the director. 

Usually the camera maintains the role 
of a detached observer of the story. It 
is not, in itself, a part of the action— 
so it simply stands by and records what 
goes on, assuming whatever angle will 
best portray the action. When this is 
the case, and the camera remains apart 
from the action itself, the camera is said 
to be used “objectively.” The major 
part of the action in most photoplays is 
photographed with this approach. 

Occasionally, however, the camera 
steps out of its role as casual observer 
and becomes a participant in the story. 


In so doing, it assumes the point of view 
of one of the characters, and what ap¬ 
pears on the screen is what that particu¬ 
lar character sees in a certain filmic 
situation. Thus the camera actually be¬ 
comes his “eye,” and when this is the 
case we say the camera is used “sub¬ 
jectively.” One sees a great many 
examples of this technique in the “Drag¬ 
net” television films, photographed by 
Edward Colman, A.S.C. 

This technique, in itself, is not new. 
Even back when movies were young a 
character would scarcely be represented 
on the screen as being drunk without 
the audience being treated to a revolving 
prism shot of what the inebriated 
character was supposed to see. But, just 
as motion picture technique in general 
has outgrown obvious forms of trickery, 
the subjective treatment as used in 
Hollywood today has become a smooth, 
subtle way of putting the audience in a 
character’s “shoes.” It is dynamic with¬ 
out being clumsy. 

The psychological effect of this device 
on the audience is direct and potent. The 
subjective camera approach, when well 
executed, tends to bring the audience 
into the picture. The modern photoplay 
appeals principally to the emotions. For 
this reason, it is desirable that the 
audience “participate” subconsciously in 
the action that is taking place on the 
screen. When a person viewing a film 
can lose himself in the story and react 
vicariously to the emotions of the actors 
—then he is quite apt to leave the 
theatre with the glow of satisfaction of 


having seen an entertaining film. 

One of the best-remembered examples 
of this technique occurred in the memor¬ 
able production “The Lodger,” produced 
several years ago and photographed by 
John Seitz, A.S.C. As the story unfolded, 
a charwoman returned to her drab 
lodging unaware that a killer awaited 
her. By previously established motiva¬ 
tion the audience knew that the killer 
lurked within the shadows of her room. 
The camera followed the woman into her 
room without once revealing the killer. 
The woman then started to remove her 
clothes, whirled about as she heard an 
off-stage noise, and registered fright 
when she realized she was not alone. 

At this point, the camera subjectively 
assumed the point of view of the killer. 
The frantic woman, directing her atten¬ 
tion straight at the lens, backed away 
slowly, while the camera—simulating 
the lurching gait of the killer—began to 
close in on her. Terrified, the woman 
cowered against the wall as the camera 
lumbered even closer, ending in a stark 
closeup of her frenzied face. The killer 
had not once been shown, and yet the 
audience had the unique and jolting 
experience of having directly witnessed 
a murder. 

This type of cinematic treatment sug¬ 
gests another facet of the great role the 
camera plays in visually interpreting a 
story for the screen—that of enhancing 
the mood of the story. Mood is an in¬ 
tangible factor that exerts a powerful in¬ 
fluence upon an audience’s reaction to a 
(Continued on Page 104) 


FILMING musical numbers makes additional demands on the cam¬ 
era and the cameraman; here there is still another factor to 
consider—the music—in addition to lighting, camera movement, 


etc. Photos below show, from two different viewpoints, the 
cameras in action shooting a musical number for M-G-M’s “Seven 
Brides for Seven Brothers,” photographed by George Folsey, A.S.C. 
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Filming Battle Scenes 
For "Battle Cry” 


With a battery of four CinemaScope cameras trained on the 
action, Sid Hickox photographed some of the most exciting 
battle footage ever seen. 








VIVID AND REALISTIC battle scenes such as this were photographed by Sid Hickox, A.S.C., 
for Warner Brothers’ “Battle Cry,” with four CinemaScope cameras set up at strategic points. 


direct the picture. It was decided to film 
it in CinemaScope and WarnerColor to 
capture all the magnitude and drama of 
the story. 

Sidney Hickox, A.S.C., one of Warner 
Brother’s top cinematographers, whose 
recent credits include “Blowing Wild” 
and “Them,” was chosen to direct the 
photography of “Battle Cry.” For his 
assistants Hickox selected cameramen 
with war experience who were accus¬ 
tomed to filming under fire. 

While the battle action constitutes 
only a moderate portion of the whole 
production, we have chosen this phase 
of it for our subject because it involved 
such dangerous and unusual filming pro¬ 
cedure. Needless to say, of course, the 
photography of the rest of the picture is 
a standout job. 

“For the battle action sequences,” 
Hickox said, “Director Walsh chose the 
little Caribbean island of Vieques, Puer¬ 
to Rico, where the U. S. Marines train 
under typical tropical conditions. Here 
with the full cooperation of the Navy 
and the Marine Corps, the company was 
able to photograph the spectacular battle 
and landing exercises conducted by the 
Marines.” 

Here was recreated for the picture the 
historic invasions of Guadalcanal, Ta¬ 
rawa and Saipan. The filmed invasions 
were as precisely timed and as care¬ 
fully thought out in every respect as an 
actual landing. And with Hickox and 
his camera crews training four Cinema¬ 
Scope cameras on the action, some of 
(Continued on Page 94) 


DIRECTOR Raoul Walsh (left) gives instructions 
to actor Van Heflin for a battle scene for 
“Battle Cry,” while Sid Hickox’s camera crew 
prepares to shoot scene. Camera is a Mitchell 
BNC mounted with a CinemaScope lens. 


B efore the advent of CinemaScope, it was the usual prac¬ 
tice, whenever a picture called for war scenes, to go to 
the stock-shot library for the footage, instead of staging and 
shooting it. Such material has long been available in both 
color and black and white in both 16mm and 35mm, and the 
use of such shots skillfully integrated into a picture has saved 
producers considerable time and money. 

For CinemaScope productions, there has not been, until 
recently, any battle action staged and photographed by any 
studio. So when Warner Brothers produced “Battle Cry,” soon 
to be released in color and CinemaScope, the studio had to 
stage and shoot the realistic sequences of Marines in battle 
action—sequences which are a climactic highlight of the pro¬ 
duction. 

“Battle Cry” tells the story of a normal group of enlisted 
men and officers of the Sixth Regiment of the Second Marine 
Division, follows them through boot camp training, describes 
their romances and problems and then takes them into the 
bitter battles of the South Pacific. 

Raoul Walsh, an experienced master at extracting every bit 
of excitement and action from a screenplay, was assigned to 
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UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA film production staff shoots a scene for “War Dance,” one of 
the college’s many productions in 16mm color. Background is made of waterproof tar 
paper painted blue. Camera and operator are in foreground. 


Motion Picture Production At 
The University Of Oklahoma 


By NED HOCKMAN 

The Production of motion pictures by universities and colleges today is big 
business. So big, in fact, 35 of the collegiate production units have formed the 
University Film Producers Association. Today, members of the Association are not 
only large users of motion picture film but boast modern sound stages and surpris¬ 
ing inventories of professional cameras, and lighting, grip, props, and sound re¬ 
cording equipment. In these college film units motion picture producers of the 
future receive diversified training in all branches of production. 

In the following article, condensed from an issue of the Journal of the University 
Film Producers Association , the author describes the growth and activities of a 
typical collge film production unit, that of the University of Oklahoma.— Editor. 


M otion picture production at the 
University of Oklahoma was start¬ 
ed in 1947. The first picture was a one- 
reeler in color and sound covering the 
activities of the annual American Le¬ 
gion’s Oklahoma Boys’ State. This pic¬ 
ture was shot by using one camera and 
two lights connected to a Colortran unit. 
It was a very simple picture with the ma¬ 


jority of shots closeups due to the lack 
of lighting equipment. Oklahoma Boys’ 
State was followed by another public 
relations film covering the activities of 
the University of Oklahoma’s women’s 
physical education department. After 
these two pictures the administration of 
the University was convinced that mo¬ 
tion picture production was a necessary 



operation at the University of Okla¬ 
homa. From that 44 We’ll show you” be¬ 
ginning, production has grown to the 
present day status. 

The Motion Picture Unit grew up 
within the Extension Division’s Photo¬ 
graphic Service Department and still op¬ 
erates in that department. The Photo¬ 
graphic Service Department has two 
units, the Still Photography Laboratory 
and the Motion Picture Unit. With the 
consolidation of the various operations 
of the Extension Division, the Photo¬ 
graphic Service Department now handles 
its motion picture contracts through the 
Educational Materials Services. This 
move was deemed necessary in order to 
better handle the Photographic Service’s 
budget and income profits from motion 
picture productions. It is possible now 
to have a revolving fund so that profits 
made from picture productions can be 
placed back into University department¬ 
al films and/or films to be made and 
placed on the film market. 

Film production at the University of 
Oklahoma is handled in four categories: 

(1) Production for non-profit na¬ 
tional and state agencies. 

(2) Films for the various depart¬ 
ments of the University. 

(3) Films that are not available on 
the film market and are needed 
for educational purposes. Such 
films are produced on specula¬ 
tion and placed on the market 
through the Educational Ma¬ 
terials Service Department. 

(4) Films produced that are needed 


OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY’S film unit personnel: L{ 
to right are Jim Bragg, Layton Mabrey, Way 
Rock, and Ned Hockman. 
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SOUND RECORDING session at Oklahoma U’s motion picture unit. Equipment shown 
includes the Magnecorder and the Magnafilm Recorder. The 16mm sync projector is behind 
window at rear projecting the picture. Staff members are, left to right, Wayne Rock, 
John Nugent and Ned Hockman.—All photos courtesy U.F.P.A. 


for use on commercial and educational 
television. 

While many of the films deal with 
regional topics, they are so produced 
that they transcend mere state interests 
and have had universal application as 
well. Such films as Oklahoma Forestry , 
Oklahoma Industry , Oklahoma Boys’ 
State, Oklahoma Heartland , U.S.A., The 
Old Chief’s Dance , War Dance , Retire 
to Life , Mental Hospital and Adventure 
In Maturity are increasingly in demand 
throughout the United States and Can¬ 
ada. Two of the films are being used 
by EAC in its program abroad. The 
above named films are not exceptional 
films, but films that “show and tell,” 
“with a little of this and a little of that, 
done well enough to catch on.” 

From the outset of production at 
Oklahoma, the main objective was to 
produce “simple motion pictures that 
would do a job.” By “simple” it is 
meant that there would be none of the 
business of creating a “super-duper 
Hollywood” production. 

The basic principles of motion pic¬ 
ture making were known by person¬ 
nel already on the University faculty. 
Not only did these people have an aca¬ 
demic background, but they had worked 
professionally in theater, radio, and mo¬ 
tion picture production. 

In the over-all production program 
at Oklahoma, the administration insists 
that films produced fulfill the require¬ 
ments for the successful completion of 
the University’s broad goal of dissemi¬ 
nating knowledge and serving the people 
of Oklahoma. 

The personnel of the University’s film 
unit consists of Supervisor, producer- 
director, and cameraman-editor. The 
supervisor is an experienced man in all 
phases of production. He not only serves 
as supervisor, but he also writes, directs, 
photographs, edits, records sound, and 
handles general production duties. The 
man who serves as producer-director also 
is an “all-around” production man. The 
cameraman-editor is an experienced 
cameraman and is in the process of 
learning other phases of production. 

At Oklahoma it is felt that one man 
should be given the assignment to pro¬ 
duce the proposed picture. In other 
words, a film to be produced is turned 
over to one man and he is told, “It’s 
your baby!” He may or may not write 
the script, but he will personally direct 
the picture, record the sound, and do 
the editing and final production work. 
When necessary, the entire personnel of 
the university’s Photographic Service 
Department may be called upon to help 
out. 

In most cases, the following proced¬ 
ures are used during production: A 
meeting is arranged between the poten¬ 
tial sponsor of a film, the Director of 
the Photographic Service Department, 


and the Supervisor of the Motion Pic¬ 
ture Unit. This meeting precedes the 
decision as to whether the film will ac¬ 
tually be made. During this first meet¬ 
ing the subject matter, costs, contract 
provisions, and other phases of motion 
picture production are discussed. Deci¬ 
sions are made as to the probable length 
of the production and the time that will 
be required to complete the film. Such 
additional costs as special settings, spe¬ 
cial equipment, and acting talent are 
also discussed if it appears probable 
such items will be necessary. Finally, 
when the decision is made to have the 
University’s Motion Picture Unit pro¬ 
duce the film, a contract may be nego¬ 
tiated. 

The writer then prepares the story 
treatment, which is submitted to the 
sponsor of the film for approval. After 
approval is received, the shooting script 
is prepared. Following this, a final con¬ 
ference is held at which time the shoot¬ 
ing script is discussed and approved. 

After the shooting script has been ap¬ 
proved, the sponsor is requested to ap¬ 
point a liaison man (technical expert) 
for the production. This appointment is 
very important, and the man must have 
the power to approve the sequential, 
technical and informational development 
and the policies involved. 

Deviations from the shooting script 
are made only to fit the actual or real- 
life situations encountered. This is done 
only on the approval of the liaison man. 

When all photography has been com¬ 
pleted, the processed original film is sent 
to the laboratory where an edge-num¬ 
bered work print is made, and this is 
then edited according to the script. 


When editing is completed, the work 
print along with synchronized narration 
and lip sound is presented to the spon¬ 
sor, giving him the first full view of the 
production. It is now that the sponsor 
must decide on any changes in editing 
or commentary, and he is so informed. 
Should any major changes be ordered, 
the extra costs involved are discussed 
and agreed upon. 

When the edited work print is finally 
approved, it is sent to a commercial 
laboratory for finishing. The lab work 
is carried out under the supervision of 
the Director of the Photographic Service 
Department and/or the Supervisor of 
the Motion Picture Unit. 

Facilities for the University’s motion 
picture productions are housed in the 
main administration building. The large 
gymnasium in the building has been 
converted to a sound stage, and the ad¬ 
joining rooms into editing, projection, 
and equipment rooms. The sound stage 
area is 130 feet by 60 feet by 40 feet 
high. Actually the space is much larger 
than required. It is often found ad¬ 
visable to go on location to shoot certain 
scenes in sync-sound. At other times, the 
studios of the University radio station 
are used in order to permit recording 
of sound of the best quality. The smaller 
studios are always at our disposal for 
recording of narration or for re-record- 
ing * 

The Motion Picture Unit’s camera 
equipment consists of: two Eastman Cine 
Kodak Specials (for production work), 
one Auricon-Pro 200-ft. (used for single¬ 
system sound coverage when necessary 
but used mainly as a self-blimped cam- 
(Continued on Page 95) 
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WHEN THE HORSES are bunched, fouls—accidental or otherwise— with movie cameras placed strategically around the track. After 

often occur, creating headaches for track officials. Now, thanks each race, the films are quick-processed and screened for the 

to fast film processing methods, most race tracks monitor races judges in event a foul is claimed or suspected. 


Speed In Film Processing 


TYPICAL race track camera tower from which 
patrol movies of horse races are filmed. 
After horses have passed the tower, the 
film is quickly removed from camera and 
lowered to waiting automobile, which rushes 
it to the clubhouse processing lab. 


How rough-riding jockeys who wouldn’t be 
have led to the development of fast process' 


ing that makes today’s 


By L E I G 


O NE OF THE IMPORTANT develop¬ 
ments to come out of this age of 
speed—for the motion picture and tele¬ 
vision industry, at least—is the high¬ 
speed film procssing machine. Oddly 
enough, it was a totally unrelated busi¬ 
ness which brought this about. As horse 
racing grew in popularity in this coun¬ 
try, there developed a need for a fool¬ 
proof means of monitoring the action of 
jockeys and horses during a race in 
order to detect fouls and adjudicate re¬ 
sultant claims. 

As a result there was developed a 
system for recording each race on mo- 


TV newsreels possible. 


ALLEN 


tion picture film. The film was then 
promptly processed at the end of the 
race and made ready for projection in 
the event a foul was claimed. Later, 
we shall see how this speedy film de¬ 
veloping process has been adopted by 
television stations, enabling them to 
present newsreels containing pictorial 
accounts of late local happenings. 

Fouls, claimed or actually committed 
during a horse race, have always been 
a headache for turf officials. It wasn’t 
until a few years ago that this headache 
was relieved by a system of motion pic¬ 
ture recording known as “Film Patrol.” 
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BRIGAMATIC Model R-TR automatic high-speed 16mm film processor. 


It is used today at just about every major 
race track. 

The system consists of a number of 
camera stations or towers erected at 
strategic points around the track. In 
each station is a 16mm camera manned 
by an operator. Each camera is fitted 
with appropriate lens—usually a tele¬ 
photo. The camera stations are so situ¬ 
ated that each race is photographed in 
its entirety in closeup. In other words, 
a given camera in the system will cover 
the horses as they travel within the area 
prescribed for coverage by that camera 
plus part of the area prescribed for the 
next camera, so that each camera records 
overlapping action. In this way, every 
second of the race is recorded on film. 

At the end of any race, if a foul is 
claimed (or suspected) the film is 
screened for the track officials. Even 
before the race is over, a fast camera 
car is circling the track behind the 
horses picking up the reels of film just 
exposed by the camera in the stations. 
At the clubhouse, the film is fed into 
the fast, automatic processing machine. 
The processed film, instead of being 
spooled on a reel, is fed directly into 
a projector which screens it for the 
judges, all in a matter of minutes. In 
one race track installation, TV equip¬ 
ment is employed so that films of ques¬ 
tionable races are shown to track offi¬ 
cials in the judges’ stand via closed- 
circuit TV within a minute and 45 

< 


HILLS Model 16HT automatic high-speed 
16mm film processor. 


seconds after the first reel of film is fed 
into the processing machine. 

When film patrol of race tracks was 
first introduced, various types of film 
processing machines existing at the time 
were used. However, they were not de¬ 
signed for the rapid processing which 
the system required. For one thing 
most of the machines utilized a 400-foot 
length of leader strip, which preceded 
the developed film through the processor. 
This meant that it required between 


six and ten minutes for the leader alone 
to pass through the machine before the 
developed film began to emerge. 

About this time, film manufacturers 
introduced a new type film having a 
pre-hardened emulsion, which meant 
that it could be processed in solutions 
of higher temperatures than before and 
thus reduce the overall processing time. 
Augmenting this important step was the 
introduction of high-energy developing 
(Continued on Page 102) 
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ALL THE ELEMENTS for a good movie-making holiday abound in 
colorful Monument Valley—clear blue skies, fantastic rock forma¬ 


tions, and friendly Indians in colorful costumes whose cooperation 
in your picture making can be obtained through guides. 


So You Want To Shoot Indians! 


Then head for Monument Valley, in Arizona, and for Harry 
Goulding’s trading post. He'll take you deep into the Indian’s 
territory and arrange for them to pose for your movies. 


By ROANNA H. WINSOR 

Photos by Ray J. Manley jor W es tern IP ays, Tucson, Arizona 


Sooner Or Later the hardiest of 8mm and 16mm movie makers gets a yen to go 
out into the great Southwest and make movies of the Indians and of the incredible 
scenic vistas of Monument Valley. This isn’t as easy as most people think. First, 
travel in that region is precarious, and second, you invariably need the assistance 
of a good guide if your picture making is to be successful. 

The author, who has taught school on the Navajo Reservation, and who now 
lives in Tucson, is also a photographer of note. In the following article she gives 
readers some good advice on how to proceed to make movies and stills in the Monu¬ 
ment Valley country.— Editor. 



THE JEEP has proved the most reliable i 
travel in the desert. Harry Goulding operatd 
fleet of them to carry photographers to the Vq 
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well he has accomplished his purpose is 
evidenced by the excellent photographs 
and color motion pictures, both amateur 
and professional, which have been made 
of Monument Valley. A growing 
number of still and cine photographers 


HARRY GOULDING poses Indian woman and girl for a group of photographers. Having 
taken hundreds of photographers, both amateur and professional, into the Indian country, 
Goulding knows the subject matter most desired and can advise on the proper lens stop to 
use at any time of day. 


E ver since the “Kodak As You Go” 
slogan started a craze for amateur 
photography, I have been a camera ad¬ 
dict. First it was snapshots, and later 
16mm movies. Indians, as a photogenic 
subject, have always been high on my 
list of favorites. But as more and more 
amateur photographers have gotten the 
same idea, it has been increasingly 
difficult to get good Indian pictures. 
Poor judgment on the part of some 
photographers and wanton invasion of 
the Indian’s privacy eventually made it 
necessary for the Indians, backed by the 
U. S. Indian Service, to set up rules of 
conduct for photographers. Today, no 
photos or movies may be made of In¬ 
dians without the subjects’ permission, 
and they must be paid if they grant the 
favor. 

The photographer, amateur or profes¬ 
sional, when he finds a willing Indian 
along the road today, will probably be 
met with a request for a dollar or more 
per pose—and not much pose. The 
photographer isn’t likely to get good 
pictures unless he spends precious time 
making arrangements, or is able to find 
a sympathetic negotiator who will act in 
his interest. 

Harry Goulding of Monument Valley 
is such a man. Today, he has one of 
the sweetest setups for photographers in 
the country. He has gone all out to give 
the photographer what he wants, and at 
the same time satisfy the Indians. How 


visit his trading post and lodge each 
year. In his guest book are names of 
many famous in the photographic world: 
Ansel Adams, Jack Breed, Ray Manley, 
Joseph Meunch. 

Your name can be in that book, too. 

Goulding first saw Monument Valley 
in 1921, when he was rounding up sheep. 
In 1923 it became possible for him to 
settle there. He and his wife laid claim 
to 640 acres at the base of Tsay Kizzy 
Mesa and homesteaded it. They set up 
tents and started trading with the 
Indians. By 1928 the first tent camp 
grew into a solid rock trading post, with 
living quarters above. Tourists soon 
started coming to the valley, as Goulding 
knew they would, and the trading post 
grew, with two stone cottages added for 
the visitor’s accommodations. And so 
the post remained until Hollywood dis¬ 
covered Monument Valley and came to 
make movies there. 

People who had never heard of the 
valley now saw it in all its beauty in 
one feature picture after another— 
“Stagecoach,” “Kit Carson,” “Billy The 
Kid,” “The Harvey Girls,” “My Darl¬ 
ing Clementine,” “Fort Apache,” and in 
1948, “She Wore A Yellow Ribbon.” 
Harry Goulding’s dream was now 
realized. He gave up herding sheep and 
started wrangling dudes. 

Monument Valley lies partly in Utah 
(Continued on Page 108) 


TYPICAL composition obtainable on a Goulding-escorted camera tour of Monument Valley. 
Note the “framing” here and the interesting pictorial elements in the background of this 
scene of Indian rug weavers at work. 
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Point Of View Is Important 

Your choice of camera angles will determine your 
audience’s point of view; so plan your camera setups 
to complement the mood, theme and pace of your story. 

By CHARLES LORING 


T he camera, depending upon its position in relation to the 
setting and the action, can convey many different impres¬ 
sions of the same scene. It is for the cine photographer to 
decide what impression he wishes to create and then follow 
through accordingly. 

Every cameraman—be he studio professional or home- 
movie hobbyist—will have a different approach to filming a 
given scene or sequence. Each will look at the situation differ¬ 
ently and tend to film it from his own viewpoint. What’s more, 
the choice of camera angles which he employs will determine 
the audience’s point-of-view in reacting to the sequence. 

All of this works to the cameraman’s advantage, for it al¬ 
lows him to get style and approach into his camera treatment. 
While the cameraman sees the entire situation which he is 
filming, the aduience will see only as much of it as he frames 


in his viewfinder—and they will see it in terms of the per¬ 
spective which his camera angles create. 

Since point-of-view is so important, then, it is to the cam¬ 
eraman’s definite advantage (even if he is only shooting scenes 
of the kiddies in the backyard) to sit down and do a bit of 
planning before he starts to shoot. He should decide just 
what kind of mood he wants to establish, what kind of camera 
angles it will require, and how the camera can be used to best 
complement the action. This bit of planning will pay its way 
many times over, for it does away with the costly hit-and-miss 
shooting which we see so often. It will give the screen pre¬ 
sentation a more professional finish, and—most important of 
all—it will tend to draw a more appreciative reaction from the 
audience. 

Let’s take a look at some of the basic principles of camera 
viewpoint, and the ways in which they influence an audience’s 
impression of a particular scene. 

The High Angle Shot: When you look down at anything, 
you automatically become (in a psychological sense) superior 
to whatever you are viewing. If you look down from a height 
at a scene even as vast as the Grand Canyon, you will still ex¬ 
perience a sense of power that comes from having the whole 
thing spread out before you. Subconsciously you feel that it 
belongs to you and that you are able to command it from your 
exalted position. This probably explains why political dictators 
invariably build their retreats on mountain-tops, and feel most 
powerful when haranguing the masses from a balcony. 

In terms of the camera, a high angle creates a very similar 
impression. It places the audience in an exalted position in 
reference to the players in the scene. Depending upon how 
the trend of the action develops, it can cause the audience 
to look at the players either with contempt or compassion—but 
in any case, the characters in that scene will appear humble 
to the audience. 

Putting it into concrete terms, let’s suppose that there is a 
sequence in which a man is being pursued by bloodhounds. 
If the action were filmed from the conventional eye-level 
angle we might not feel especially sorry for the man, because 
(Continued on Page 102) 


ROBERT TAYLOR, M-G-M star, long ago learned the im¬ 
portance of choosing camera viewpoint with care when 
shooting personal movies. Taylor always takes his Bell & 
Howell Filmo along with him on location and makes 16mm 
color movies of interesting happenings between his appear¬ 
ances before the studio camera.—Photo courtesy of M-G-M. 
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FILMING BATTLE SCENES FOR “BATTLE CRY” 

(Continued from Page 84) 
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the most exciting battle footage ever 
seen on the screen is the result. 

There were two phases of battle action 
covered by the cameras. The first was a 
series of shots of a night bombardment, 
which appear in the picture in a mon¬ 
tage; the second, and biggest phase, was 
the daytime invasions in which real U. S. 
Marines took part under the most real¬ 
istic battle conditions. CinemaScope 
cameras for the first time captured the 
spectacular effects of night bombard¬ 
ment when Sid Hickox photographed in 
color the night training maneuver of the 
Second Battalion of the Second Marine 
Division on Vieques Island. Special 
permission was obtained to film the ex¬ 
ercise in which the combined firing 
power of the entire battalion plus the 
guns of a destroyer at sea were used 
simultaneously. By placing four Cinema- 
Scope cameras at strategic points, two 
of them fifty yards inside the firing 
range, Hickox was able to obtain some 
of the most exciting night battle footage 
ever filmed in color. 

To coordinate the filming between the 
various cameras, Hickox used Walkie- 
Talkie communication units. In shooting 
the daytime action, Director Walsh left 


it to Sid Hickox to plan the battle shots, 
to choose the camera setups, and to de¬ 
cide on the angles to cover. To do this, 
Hickox arrived at the scene of the day’s 
shooting an hour ahead of the Director, 
went over the scheduled scenes with the 
Assistant Director, then set up his cam¬ 
eras. 

The cameras were used almost en¬ 
tirely mounted on tripods on parallels. 
Because of the distance and the terrain 
of the island, no camera cars or mobile 
camera carriers of any kind were 
brought along by the company. “We 
built our parallels right on the spot from 
green lumber shipped in from Puerto 
Rico,” said Hickox. 

Another thing that was left behind at 
the studio was booster lights. Hickox 
used the old reliable foil-covered sun¬ 
light reflectors to boost light into shadow 
areas in the exterior scenes, and with 
very notable results. There is none of the 
obvious booster light glare in any of 
the scenes; the faces of the players seem 
to be lit most naturally at all times. 

Hickox shot 150,000 feet of Eastman 
Color film on the battle scenes alone. 
“The weather at Vieques,” said Hickox, 
“is most ideal for motion picture photog- 


Venezuela Vista 



LINING UP his Mitchell camera for a shot of road-building activities in Venezuela is 
Thomas Tutwiler, A.S.C., who recently directed the photography there of feature-length 
film in Eastman Color for Coronel Marcos Perez Jimenez, Presidente of Venezuela. The 
colorful film represents a “progress report” on the accomplishments of the Jimenez regime 
during the past two years. The Presidente’s oft-expressed belief that “The best is none 
too good for Venezuela” is evidenced by his choice of Eastman Color film and a top A.S.C. 
camerama i to photograph the picture. 
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raphy in color. The skies are so clear at 
all times and the clouds so white, we 
often used an ND filter on the lens to 
purposely subdue the striking beauty of 
the skies so it would not detract from 
the action and the story itself.” 

Hickox used mostly 2-in., 3-in., and 
4-in. lenses on this location assignment 
—“The Twos for long shots and the 
fours for closeups,” he said. To safe¬ 
guard against any camera trouble, the 
company sent along an expert Mitchell 
camera mechanic. He set up a machine 
shop on the island and kept the cam¬ 
eras in top operational shape by giving 
each of them rigid daily inspection. As 
a result, there was no breakdown of 
camera equipment at any time. 

Although Sid Hickox and his crew 
members were right in the thick of the 
explosive action at all times, there was 
not a single injury. “Not even a singed 
eyebrow,” Hickox said, “thanks to the 
very efficient way the explosions, shell 
bursts, fire, etc., were engineered and 
handled by the studio’s regular special 
effects men under the leadership of 
Ralph Webb.” 

Critics, in appraising the photography 
of “Battle Cry” agree that the lack of 
CinemaScope stock-shots was a good 
thing for the picture. Said one, “The 
battle scenes which were especially 
staged and photographed for the pro¬ 
duction are most realistic and more 
dramatic than is usually found in stock- 
shot footage, and seem to exactly fit the 
picture.” 

FILM PRODUCTION AT 
THE UNIV. OF OKLA. 

(Continued from Page 87) 

era for shooting double-system sound), 
one Bell & Howell 400-ft. (used for 
sports), one Bell & Howell 100-ft. (used 
for fill camera and sports), one Bolex 
100-ft. and one Bell & Howell magazine 
camera. The Cine Specials are the work 
horses on most all productions. 

When sync-sound is necessary, the 
Auricon-Pro with sync motor has been 
found to be an excellent camera to use, 
because it is self-blimped and compact, 
thus making operation easy. Also for 
sync-sound shooting we use the Camera 
Equipment Co. blimp and sync-motor 
with the Cine Special. The blimp is well 
made. It has a follow focus attachment, 
prefocus magnifier, built-in lights for 
viewing lens markings and footage 
counter, and an excellent viewfinder. 
The Camera Equipment Co. Blimp-Cine 
Special arrangement is also a compact, 
easy-to-operate unit. Both units have 
their place in production for sync-sound, 
but the self-blimped Auricon-Pro cam¬ 
era with sync-motor can perhaps be 
used with greater ease. 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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Ernest Haller 
Sol Halprin 
Edwin Hammeras 
Ralph Hammeras 
Russell Harlan 
Charles Harten 
Reed N. Hawthorne 
Charles W. Herbert 
John L. Herrmann 
Sid Hickox 
Gerald Hirschfeld 
Robert Hoag 
Winton Hoch 
David S. Horsley 
Erich Horvitch 
James Wong Howe 

Allan E. Irving 

Fred W. Jackman 
Wm. H. Jansen 
Ray June 

Boris Kaufman 
W. Wallace Kelley 
Benj. H. Kline 
Lloyd Knechtel 
H. F. Koenekamp 
Milton Krasner 

Charles B. Lang, Jr. 
Joseph LaShelle 
Ernest Laszlo 
Charles C. Lawton, Jr. 
Sam Leavitt 
Paul K. Lerpae 
Lionel Lindon 
Leo Lippe 
Harold Lipstein 
Walter Lundin 

Joe MacDonald 
Jack MacKenzie 
Don Malkames 
Fred Mandl 
Ricardo Marcelino 
J. Peverell Marley 
Harold J. Marzorati 
Rudolph Mate 
Ted McCord 
Wm. C. Mellor 
Ray Mercer 
Russell L. Metty 
Arthur C. Miller 
Ernest W. Miller 
Virgil Miller 
Victor Milner 
Hoi Mohr 
Ira H. Morgan 
Nick Musuraca 

Harry C. Neumann 

Roy Overbaugh 


Louis Page 
Ted Pahle 
J. F. Painter 
Kenneth Peach 
R. W. Pittack 
Robert H. Planck 
Frank Planer 

Frank Redman 
Ray Rennahan 
Irving Ries 
Irmin Roberts 
George H. Robinson 
Guy Roe 
Len H. Roos 
Jackson Rose 
Charles Rosher 
Harold Rosson 
John J. Russell, Jr. 
Joseph Ruttenberg 

Robert Sable 
Charles Salerno, Jr. 
David Savitt 
James Seeley 
John Seitz 
Leon Shamroy 
Henry Sharp 
William A. Sickner 
Wm. V. Skall 
Edward Snyder 
Wm. F. Snyder 
Harry Squire 
Ralph Staub 
William Steiner, Jr. 
Mack Stengler 
Alan Stensvold 
Clifford Stine 
Harold Stine 
George Stoetzel 
Archie J. Stout 
Harry Stradling 
Walter Strenge 
Karl Struss 
Robert L. Surtees 

Philip Tannura 
Stuart Thompson 
Robert Tobey 
Leo Tover 
Thomas Tutwiler 
James V. Van Trees 
Paul C. Vogel 

Joseph Walker 
Gilbert Warren ton 
Harold E. Wellman 
Albert Wetzel 
Lester White 
Harry Wild 
Wm. N. Williams 
Rex Wimpy 
Frederick A. Young 
Frank C. Zucker 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Herbert Aller 
Simeon Aller 
Mark Armistead 


L. J. Baker 
Cecil Bardwell 
Benj. Berg 
Edgar Bergen 
John Bishop 
Louis A. Bonn 
L. M. Combs 
J. L. Courcier 
George Crane 
Edward P. Curtis 
Wm. A. Cushman 
Dr. C. R. Daily 
John DuVall 
William Eglinton 
Ferdinand Eich 
Fred W. Gage 
Wm. J. German 
George H. Gibson 
Henry Goldfarb 
Alan Gundlefinger 
Charles Handley 
Robert Hansard 
Ted Hirsch 
Wilton R. Holm 
Emery Huse 
Donald Hyndman 
W. F. Kelley 
Wilson Leahy 
Sidney Lund 
Dr. C. E. K. Mees 
Lewis L. Mellor 
Garland C. Misener 
Peter Mole 
Hollis Moyse 
0. W. Murray 
Capt. Don Norwood 
Norman F. Oakley 
Val E. Osborne 
Emil Oster 
Harry E. Pratt 
H. W. Remerscheid 
Robert Riley 
Loren Ryder 
Sidney P. Solow 
Earl Sponable 
John J. Swain 
Randall Terraneau 
Wm. J. Wade 
Jack Webb 
Robert Young 

INACTIVE MEMBERS 

Russell Cully 
Faxon Dean 
Harry Hallenberger 
G. Floyd Jackman 
Glenn Kershner 
Ernest Palmer 
Harry Perry 
Paul Perry 
Sol Polito 
Gordon B. Pollock 
George Schneiderman 
Douglas Shearer 

HONORARY MEMBERS 

E. 0. Blackburn 
A. S. Howell 
G. A. Mitchell 
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The Professional Film Viewer makes 
film editing a breeze. Easy 
threading , portable , will not 
scratch film. Put this viewer between 
your rewinders and speed up your 
editing. Size of Viewing Screen 5 3 A x 4 3 A. 


35mm Model $375 
16mm Model $350 


(TfinieRfl Couipmenr (o. 

1600 BROROWfly \ ri€W yQRK cuy >s —^ 


Write Dept. A-1-5 


Film Editing Made Easy 
with NEW 

professional 
film viewer 


for 35mm and 16mm 


Every film editor will appreciate a 
viewer that enables him to view 
his film from left to right—on a large , 
brilliantly illuminated screen. 


FILM PRODUCTION AT 
THE UNIV. OF OKLA. 

(Continued from Page 95) 

For work other than sync-sound, we 
rely heavily on the Eastman Cine Kodak 
Special for all-’round use. The Mitchell 
and Maurer cameras are desirable as 
studio cameras, and we hope eventually 
to obtain a camera of this type. The Bell 
& Howell 70 is a rugged camera for 
field work. 

For sound-stage lighting the following 
equipment is used: Two 2000-watt spot¬ 
lights and eight 1000-watt bucket-type 
flood lights. A master switch with a 16- 
hole plug-in box is connected to 100-ft. 
of large (0) three phase cable. Within 
the switch the current is split from 220 
volts to 110 volts. The lights from this 
switch may be put on dim for rehears¬ 
ing, and just before shooting begins, 
switched to bright. This sound-stage 
light is augmented by three sets of 
Colortrans, one 5000-watt set, one 2000- 
watt set, and one 750-watt set. On loca¬ 
tion we use the Colortran units exclu¬ 
sively because it is easy to get a great 
amount of light from small amperage, 
and because the units are easy to carry, 
setup, and move about. 

The following camera lenses are used: 


Lighting Equipment 

for 

MOTION PICTURES - TELEVISION 

Write For Catalog 

SCHOEN & CROWE 

403 West 47th Street • New York 36, N. Y. 

DISTRIBUTOR FOR BARDWELL-McALISTJER 


SPECIALIZED TITLES and SPECIAL EFFECTS 

Motion Picture or Television, 35mm-16mm, Black & White or Color 


RAY MERCER & COMPANY 

4241 Normal Ave., Hollywood 29, California 

NOrmandy 3-9331 


We Welcome 
Your Problems 


RAY MERCER, A.S.C. 


30 Years Experience 
at Your Service . . . 
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MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING 
EQUIPMENT 
16MM - 35MM 


• PICTURE 
SOUND 
Photo and 
Magnetic 

• SYNCHRO¬ 
NIZERS 

• REWINDERS 

One of the 
new series 20 
Moviolas for 
picture and 
sound. 

Write for 
Catalogue 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

M51 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


"WillPcuf. Mote" 

because we NEED 

ART-13 - DY-11 or 12 - CU-25 
BC-221 - RA-34F - TS-62 
TS-382 - TS-147 - TS-148 
Platte on. “2Vine @o£(ec€" 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 

6 No S H T oli y U 3 d A crUf 0 STanley75458 


WHEN director of photography Harold Lipstein and his camera crew journeyed to South 
Dakota to photograph Universal-lnter.'.ational’s “Chief Crazy Horse,” it marked one of 
the few times that a major feature production had been filmed entirely on location. 
Interiors were even shot on location in tepees and rough log structures erected at the 
location site. Here Lipstein’s crew awaits director George Sherman’s signal to “roll ’em!” 
Production stars Victor Mature and Suzan Ball. 
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Advantage Never Before Offered! 


SWIVEL BALL JOINT 
ATTACHMENT 

for 

PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR TRIPODS 

Swivel Ball Joint Attachment can be mount¬ 
ed between head and tripod body in a few 
seconds and without any technical knowl¬ 
edge. Swivel Ball has enough tightening 
strength to hold the largest and heaviest 
movie cameras, permits leveling camera 
quickly when tripod is set up on uneven 
ground. Ball Attachment is made of light¬ 
weight aluminum, weighs approx. 3 V 2 lbs. 

Ten Day Money-Back Guarantee 

Write for Catalog and Prices 

CIN EKAD 

ENGINEERING COMPANY 
500 West 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 

PLaza 7-3511 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

MOTION PICTURE—TV EQUIPMENT 


One 25mm Kodak Ektar //1.4, one 
25mm Kodak Ektar //1.9, one 25mm 
Cooke Kinic //1:5, two 15mm Kodak 
Ektar f/2. 5, one 25mm to 15mm Ektar 
Converter for 25mm //1.4 lens, one 
17mm Bell & Howell Anix //2.7, one 
50mm Kodak Anastigmat //1.4, one 
50mm Taylor, Taylor, Hobson //1.4, one 
75mm Bausch and Lomb Tele-Animar 
Balcote //2.7, one 102mm Kodak An¬ 
astigmat //2.7. For production work the 
25mm lenses are used the most. The 
longer lenses are only used when it is 


absolutely necessary, such as for football 
coverage, making titles, and extreme 
closeup work. For normal production 
scenes we do not use the longer lenses 
because of perspective distortion. The 
wide angle lens is used in close places 
and for angle effects. Also we recently 
purchased the Paillard Pan-Cinor 20mm 
to 60mm zoom lens. This lens is used 
very effectively in place of dolly shots. 

For motion picture editing the Bell & 
Howell and the Franklin viewers are 
used between large Bell & Howell and 


SCENE of thrilling Indian charge in Ul’s “Chief Crazy Horse,” photographed in Tech¬ 
nicolor and CinemaScope by Harold Lipstein, A.S.C. 















Neumade rewinds. Placed in between 
the large rewinds and a few inches for¬ 
ward are 400 ft. capacity rewinds. Two 
Griswold splicers with 1/16" blades are 
used. For a sound reader and “squawk- 
er” the sound unit of a Victor projector 
was modified, mounted, and attached to 
an amplifier and speaker. The Moviola 
four-gang synchronizer is used for final 
editing. 

One RCA projector and 2 Bell & 
Howell projectors are used for editing 
and projection work. One Bell & Howell 
projector is equipped with a sync motor 
for use in conjunction with our sync 
recorders. The other Bell & Howell is a 
variable speed silent projector. 

At Oklahoma only magnetic recorders 
are used due to the fact they are easy to 
handle by the one- and two-man crews; 
they record excellent sound, and we can 
play back the sound immediately to hear 
what we have recorded. If it isn’t satis¬ 
factory we record again without waste 
of materials (other than picture footage 
if shooting sync-sound). There are other 
advantages, but the one named is the 
main one. One recorder in use is The 
Calvin Company’s Magnefilm Recorder 
(16mm magnetic film) which runs at 
72 feet per minute. This recorder is 
sync-motor and sprocket driven. It gives 
excellent results and makes possible sync 
playback against a sync projector. For 





WE DELIVER AND PICK UP 
ANYWHERE IN THE U. S. 

Movie-making, stage lighting, feature exhibits. 


for unusual, specialized lighting, 
you can depend on 


JACK A. 


The Foremost Name in the Lighting Industry 


conventions are lighted dramatically, efficiently 
and economically by Jack Frost. Jack Frost's 
unequalled national service includes complete 
installation and removal . . . wherever you are. 

FREE ESTIMATES GIVEN 


FREE CATALOG ON 
RENTAL EQUIPMENT 
MAIL COUPON OR 
CALL, DETROIT 
TRINITY 3-8030 


JACK A. FROST, DEPT. J 
234 PIQUETTE AVE. 

DETROIT 2, MICH. 

Please send me free catalog giving list of 
equipment and full information on your 
service. 

NAME_ 


RENTAL EQUIPMENT FOR DISPLAYS ... MOTION 
PICTURE, TELEVISION, CONVENTIONS, THEATRICAL 
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LAB-TV 

Professional 

16MM BLACK & WHITE 

REVERSAL 

PROCESSING 

Processing on 
hourly schedule for 
leading TV Stations and 
Producers 

• 

FASTAX SPECIALISTS 


Write for Circular 

247 W. 46th St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


R.ea<£y.-£c&(hf. ^ 

U. S. Registered Trademark 

FOURTH YEAR — USEFULNESS ACCLAIMED 
BY THOUSANDS 
1001 Ready Sound-Film 
Editing Data: 

• Footage • Frame 
Count • Screen Time 

• 35mm and 16mm 
equivalents. 

Plastic computer for 
everyone in movies 
and TV, from script to 
screen. 

$2.00 Prepaid 

(Delivered in U.S.A.) 

ASK FOR REPRINT OF ARTICLE 
IN AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 

Write or ask your dealer 
READY-EDDY, Sandy Hook, Conn. 


16MM, 35MM FOOTAGE 
WANTED 

Interested in stock motion picture 
footage of game, wildlife, jungle, 
desert, mountain background. 
Also sea and harbor material. 
Write to 

Neil Ames 

P. O. Box 1242 
Studio City, California 


editing and final production work such 
an arrangement is necessary. The other 
recorder we use is the l/^-inch Magne- 
corder with Rangertone sync attachment. 

Other miscellaneous equipment: One 
Akeley Gyro tripod, two Camera Equip¬ 
ment Co. Professional Junior Tripods, 
two Eastman Kodak tripods, one Hol¬ 
lander Nu-Rail dolly (light aluminum 
dolly with two seats), one sunshade- 
matte-box filter holder, grip equipment, 
two 10-foot light towers (workman’s 
scaffolding), 500 feet of No. 14 two- 
wire extension cord with lengths bro¬ 
ken into units of 5 and 50 feet and using 
stage plugs; also light meters and assort¬ 
ed small items. 

For art work we use the services of 
the Department of Medical Illustration 
of the School of Medicine, or have the 
work done at a commercial film lab. 

Nearly all our productions are shot on 
regular or Commercial Kodachrome. We 
try to send exposed film to the lab in 


before the building occupied by the Na¬ 
tional Armored Car Service. Five hooded 
men get out and force entrance to the 
building and soon have looted it of two- 
and-a-half million dollars in cash, which 
they transfer to the van. 

Cinematographer Daniels would refute 
the argument of certain critics who 
maintain that every motion picture today 
should be in color. The very dramatic 
values of this sensational story owe 
much of their pictorial force to the fact 
that it was photographed in black-and- 
white. 

A sequence in the picture lit with 
particular skill—and a sequence which 
sustains Daniels’ argument for black- 
and-white film for the picture, occurs in 
the very beginning when officer Gal¬ 
lagher, walking his beat at night, hears 
noises from within a closed grocery 
store. Investigating, he sees dark figures 
racing out the back door and gives pur¬ 
suit. In a dead-end alley, unable to halt 
their flight with shouted commands, Gal¬ 
lagher shoots. Tony Curtis, writhing 
from a bullet in the groin, is captured. 
The tense, ominous mood demanded for 
this sequence could hardly have been 
achieved in any other way than by the 
masterful low-key lighting and the stark 
and realistic camera treatment which 
Daniels accorded it. 

Skillful handling of the camera to 
point up suspense is admirably demon¬ 
strated in another sequence toward the 
close of the story. Before detective Gal¬ 
lagher arrives at a warehouse, where 
Curtis has arranged a rendezvous that is 
to solve the robbery, Curtis holds an¬ 
other meeting there—this time with the 


batches which represent complete, se¬ 
quences. Exposed footage is sent to East¬ 
man Kodak, Chicago, or to Eastman 
Kodak, Dallas, for processing. When the 
originals have been returned they are 
projected and viewed only once with a 
Bell & Howell projector, which has been 
given special care to prevent damage to 
film. During this initial projection, the 
NG takes are marked with a small piece 
of tape and later deleted. The selected 
footage is then sent to a laboratory from 
which is made an edge-numbered black- 
and-white workprint. 

We hope that our story of film pro¬ 
duction at the University of Oklahoma 
may be of help to other collegiate groups 
who are beginning production or are in 
production. We feel that the U. of 0. 
Motion Picture Unit has come a long 
way since 1947, and we are always glad 
to be of service to those wishing to dis¬ 
cuss similar production problems. 


hoodlums who had helped him pull the 
big job. He tells them to get out of town 
quick, as he plans to turn himself and 
the fabulous loot over to the police. The 
hoodlums are flabbergasted, then angry. 
A gun battle ensues. But before it is 
broken up by the arrival of Gallagher 
and the police, Daniels’ camera has cov¬ 
ered the action most suspensfully. The 
photography here achieves powerful im¬ 
pact through a combination of stark 
lighting, wide-angle compositions, and 
well-chosen camera angles. 

From beginning to end, the photogra¬ 
phy of “Six Bridges To Cross” is marked 
by a fine blend of realism and technical 
smoothness. It is a separate artistic en¬ 
tity—and yet it merges smoothly with 
the direction, script and action to result 
in a skillfully integrated production. 


EDGE NUMBERING 

(Continued from Page 81) 

torque motor. Instead of the regular 
speed of 50-ft. per minute, the machines 
were geared up to move the film along 
at 145 feet a minute. To permit close 
check on the ink supply while the 
machine is running, a stroboscopic view¬ 
ing device was installed. A flash tube 
illuminates the numbers, which are then 
viewed through erecting prisms and a 
low-powered magnifier. A micro switch 
on the sprocket triggers the light. 

Still another adaptation was developed 
by S.O.S. Cinema Supply Corp. for edge 



“SIX BRIDGES TO CROSS” 

(Continued from Page 79) 
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Precision (Built Combination Sound Readers 



OPTICAL 

Model 600.16mm and 35mm 

NET PRICE $185.00 



OPTICAL-MAGNETIC 

Model 800.16mm, 35mm & Va inch 

NET PRICE $259.50 


MAGNETIC 

Model 700....16mm, 17.5mm, 35mm 
and V 4 inch 
NET PRICE $198.00 


FEATURES: Simple threading . . . polished stabilizer drum with needle bearings, with a surface which cannot damage 
film . . . film rollers machined to conform with SMPTE standards, and equipped with oilless bearings . . . precision 
ground shafts . . . dimension 6x6x7 y 2 inches. 


AMPLIFIER: 117 volt — 60 cycle — AC . . . power output — 4 watts . . . heavy duty Alnico 
V speaker . . . safety fused . . . prefocused socket . . . pilot light ... 6 ft. heavy duty cord. 

Ail Prices F. O. B. Factory , Brooklyn, New York 


Write for Literature 

PRECISION LABORATORIES • 1139 UTICA avenue • BROOKLYN 3 , new york 


numbering the 65mm film used in the 
new Todd-AO process. In this film the 
numbering appears every 20 frames 
instead of every 12 inches, as on stand¬ 
ard 35mm film. 

WCBS-TV, New York City, applies 
edge numbering to all its TV newsreel 
films supplied to subscriber stations. 
When the films are returned, they may 
be instantly identified through the edge 
numbers, even though the lead titles 
may have been replaced with commer¬ 
cials. 

When Joseph A. Tanney, president of 
S.O.S., was in Hollywood recently, still 
another use for the Moy numbering 
machine was proposed. A producer for 
TV films told him that his magnetic 
film, of which he uses a great deal, had 
a way of disappearing at a rather alarm¬ 
ing rate. (After erasure, it can be used 
again; and as a commodity, finds some 
none-too-scrupulous buyers.) The pro¬ 
ducer suggested that a Moy machine be 
provided which would enable him to 
print his company’s name on the edge 
of every foot of magnetic film for identi¬ 
fication and protection against theft. 

But it is in actual film production 
where visible edge numbering of film is 
most practical and helpful. The time it 
saves a film editor, not to mention the 
accuracy of synchronization that it in¬ 
sures, more than justifies the small cost. 


Model 35-16C 


SENSITESTER 



ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIP. 

7512 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 46 California 


★ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
to the lab owners interested in— 


QUALITY 

EFFICIENCY 

ECONOMY 


• DUAL MACHINE 
1 —Sensitometer 
2—Scene Tester 


• HIGHLY ACCURATE 

Electronic timer unaffected 
by climatic changes. 


• NEW TYPE LONG-LIFE 
Cold Light Exposure Unit 


• WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
EXPENSE will match any 
printer 


Combination 35mm-l6mm 
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Booklets Catalogs Brochures 

available from equipment manufacturers 


For Cine Cameraists 

“How to Take More Exciting Movies” 
is title of informative and well-illustrated 
booklet recently issued by Elgeet Optical 
Company, Inc., 835 Smith Street, Ro¬ 
chester, New York. Even if you are an 
old hand at shooting home moives, you 
will benefit by the data contained be¬ 
tween the covers of this diminutive book¬ 
let. Copies are free. 

★ 

Color Correction 

“What Color Correction Means” is 
title of 22-page booklet available from 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 
2, N. Y. Diagrams and photos combine 
with the text to explain as simply as 
possible what color correction in photo 
lenses means in terms of improved 
picture quality. As the booklet con¬ 
cludes, “The best lenses have always 
been fully color corrected.” 

★ 

Cine Manual 

Superior Bulk Film Co., 442-450 No. 
Wells St., Chicago 10, Ill., has just is¬ 
sued a new 52-page cine manual packed 
with interesting information and values 
for the movie amateur. It is the largest 
and most complete catalog ever put out 
by this company. In addition to bulk 
film and processing equipment, the 
manual illustrates and describes an ex¬ 
tensive line of movie editing equipment, 
screens, splicers, viewers, rewinds, 
meters, etc. Copies are free. 

★ 

Production Equipment 

Illustrated leaflets and brochures are 
now available for all items of major 
motion picture production equipment 
now handled by Florman & Babb, 70 
West 45th St., New York 36. One of 
the most interesting of these brochures 
is a Rental Price List of Motion Picture 
Equipment, giving both daily and 
weekly rental rates on just about every 
item of equipment imaginable. 

★ 

Auricon Camera Catalog 

Details and specifications and prices 
of Auricon 16mm s.o.f. cameras and re¬ 
corders are contained in an attractive 9 
by 12 booklet recently issued by Berndt- 
Bach, Inc., 6902 Romaine Street, Holly¬ 
wood 38, Calif. Included as part of 
booklet are a number of reprints of 
magazine articles which illustrate and 
describe various items of Auricon equip¬ 
ment in actual use. Several pages are 


devoted to prices of all the company’s 
equipment and accessories. 

★ 

Set Lighting 

“Paint With Light” is title of 9 by 12 
booklet available from Bardwell & 
McAlister, Inc., 2950 Ontario Street, 
Burbank, Calif., which illustrates and 
describes the company’s line of motion 
picture set lighting equipment and ac¬ 
cessories. These include the baby keg 
lite, baby keg boom lite, junior spot, 
senior spot, and fill lights. Copies are 
available to those in the industry making 
inquiry on company letterhead. 

★ 

Trick Stuff 

“Tips on Movie Making Tricks” is 
title of one of several “tips” booklets 
presently available to amateur movie 
makers from the Bell & Howell Com¬ 
pany, 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 
45, Ill., or from any photo dealer 
handling Bell & Howell equipment. Il¬ 
lustrated and described are methods for 
making reverse motion shots, upside 
down camera shots, ghost shots, distor¬ 
tion, etc. It’s worth many times its small 
cost of 5 cents. 

★ 

Arriflex Cameras 

Details and specifications of the Arri¬ 
flex line or mirror reflex motion picture 
cameras have been combined in a re¬ 
cently released brochure by Kling Photo 
Corp., distributors of Arriflex cameras 
and related equipment. Copies may be 
had by writing the company at 235 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

★ 

Lab Services 

A four-page brochure now available 
to independent film producers and cam¬ 
eramen describes the scope of profes¬ 
sional laboratory services available from 
LAB-TV, 247 West 46th St., New York 
36, N. Y. The company specializes in 
processing 16mm black-and-white film 
and offers the production speed required 
for professional TV work. 

★ 

For Sound Recorders 

Again available from Shure Brothers, 
Inc., manufacturers of microphones and 
acoustic devices, is their revised general 
catalog No. 44B. It contains illustrations 
and data on Shure microphones for all 
applications; mike accessories; magnetic 
tape; recording heads, etc. Address 
your request to the company at 225 West 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


SPEED IN PROCESSING 

(Continued, from Page 89) 

solutions of radically new formulas, 
which doubled and quadrupled film 
processing speeds. 

Today, with television stations vying 
with one another in getting their daily 
newsreels and spot events on the air, 
the one thing that counts most is how 
quickly can the film be “put through 
the soup?” Thanks to horse racing, and 
perhaps to a very few rough-riding 
jockeys whose riding tactics required 
closer watching than human eyes and 
binoculars could give, the fast film 
processing machine has evolved to be¬ 
come perhaps the most important single 
piece of equipment of the film depart¬ 
ments of TV stations. 

Among the most popular equipment 
of this kind is the Bridgamatic Models 
RT-R and R-TV, distributed by S.O.S. 
Cinema Supply Corp., New York; the 
Houston-Fearless Model 11-B automatic 
film developer, manufactured by Hous¬ 
ton-Fearless Corp., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
the Hills Filmatic 16mm film processor, 
manufactured by Hills Mfg. Co., Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa.; and the Camart Film-A- 
Tronic 16mm developing machine which 
is distributed by The Camera Mart, Inc., 
New York. 

With any of these machines, thanks to 
the new, fast 16mm negative stocks now 
available and new high-energy process¬ 
ing solutions, television stations may now 
handle their own film processing, en¬ 
abling them to get newsreel films on the 
air within minutes of the time the film 
is fed into the processing machine. And 
where scoops and positive deadlines are 
a big factor, as they are in TV newsreel 
production and transmission, it is easy 
to understand the important part these 
new, speedy film processing machines 
play in the success of a newsreel opera¬ 
tion. 

POINT OF VIEW 

(Continued from Page 92) 

it is plain to see that he is bigger than 
the dogs. In our mind we assume that 
because he is the dominant figure in the 
scene, he will probably win out against 
the odds. 

On the other hand, let’s view the same 
scene from a high angle. Now the dif¬ 
ference in size between the man and the 
dogs is less obvious. He becomes a hunt¬ 
ed thing, nakedly exposed to the cam¬ 
era’s commanding eye—and the audi¬ 
ence is made to feel superior to him, in 
a compassionate sort of way. 

The high angle, then, is used to best 
advantage when one wishes to make the 
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audience feel superior to (or feel sorry 
for) the players in the screen situation. 
Aside from its psychological aspect, the 
high-angle shot gives a more comprehen¬ 
sive view of the situation, and creates a 
lofty perspective that is especially valu¬ 
able in introducing a new locale. 

The Low-Angle Shot: Departing from 
the conventional eye-level shot in the op¬ 
posite direction, we find the low-angle 
to be one of the most dramatic points- 
of-view available to the cameraman. The 
basic effect of the low-angle is completely 
different from that of the high-angle, 
since it tends to exaggerate the import¬ 
ance of the subject which it portrays. 

The low-angle forces the perspective of 
the scene, so that a character thus shown 
seems to be taller than he really is, and 
can be made to actually loom into the 
composition. For this reason he more or 
less dominates the audience psychologi¬ 
cally and places it on the defensive. Thus, 
the low-angle shot is especially effective 
in sequences where a menace is to be 
portrayed, or where the influence of the 
character is to be built up for a particu¬ 
lar reason of plot. Films with a sinister 
or mystery theme benefit especially from 
angles of this type. 

In a sense, it can be said that a low- 
angle is an intimate sort of angle, be¬ 
cause it often serves to bring the audi¬ 
ence more completely into the atmos¬ 
phere of the scene. Let us suppose, for 
example, that a character is shown flee¬ 
ing from the police by crawling through 
some undergrowth. An eye-level shot of 
the scene would show the details of the 
scene quite clearly, but would hardly in¬ 
spire the desired emotional reaction from 
the audience. On the other hand, if the 
same action were shot from a low angle, 
the fugitive would come crawling right 
up into the lens where the audience 
could see the terror in his eyes. It would 
be almost as if the spectators were in the 
actual locale with him. experiencing the 
same emotions. 

Another function of the low-angle shot 
—and one which is quite effective—is 
that of pointing up the compositional im¬ 
portance of a commonplace static sub¬ 
ject. A radio tower, for example, is just 
a radio tower when viewed from a 
straightforward angle—but shot from a 
low angle, it becomes an imposing monu¬ 
ment of steel towering into the sky. 

Oftentimes, by adopting a low angle, 
the cameraman can eliminate distract¬ 
ing backgrounds and show his subject to 
best advantage against the sky. Or, as a 
variation of this technique, he can create 
effective composition or symbolism by 
shooting the subject from a low vantage 
point against a dramatic background. In 
any event, the low-angle is a very strik¬ 
ing point-of-view if used correctly—and 
not too often. 

Framing Your Scenes: When a sub¬ 


ject in a scene is framed by another 
object, a direct relationship is established 
between that subject and its locale. A 
house framed by trees, for example, is 
no longer just a house—but part of the 
landscape. 

One of the most effective composition¬ 
al treatments is the shot in which back¬ 
ground subjects are framed by an ob¬ 
ject in the foreground. This treatment 
gives added depth and perspective to the 
scene and tends to draw the audience 
into the action. 

Photographically, such scenes are a bit 
more tricky to shoot, since they require 
a great depth-of-field if both planes of 
composition are to be rendered in accept¬ 
able focus. This means that a wide-angle 
lens should be used, with sufficient illum¬ 
ination to allow the lens to be stopped 
down as far as possible. 

The framing of a scenic shot having a 
person in the foreground provides a fine 
measuring stick for size and distance. If 
the focus must favor one of the two sub¬ 
jects, it should be the one that is the 
most important in the scene. 

Point-of-view in movies depends great¬ 
ly upon the perpective obtained by the 
lens used—which, in turn, depends di¬ 
rectly upon the focal-length of the lens. 

The standard lens (1 inch for 16mm. 
cameras) produces a so-called normal 
perspective. That is, it covers practically 
the same angle of view as the human 
eye. It shows the subject clearly and 
without any exaggeration of line or 
proportion. 

The wide-angle lens, on the other 
hand, forces the perspective of the scene, 
makes settings look larger than they 
actually are, exaggerates apparent dis¬ 
tances, and allows for dramatic compo- 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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sition because of its inherently great 
depth-of-field. 

The telephoto (or long focal-length) 
lens tends to flatten out the separate 
planes of the scene, while magnifying 
the subject. Because of its short depth-of- 
field, it is a fine lens for closeups, since 
it throws distracting backgrounds out of 
focus. 

These characteristics should be kept in 
mind when the selection of a lens is be¬ 
ing made for a particular scene. The 
choice of lenses will have much to do 
with the point-of-view from which the 
scene is shown. 

Let us suppose that you are filming a 
sequence in a long corridor and you wish 
to point up the setting itself. If you use 
your standard lens at eye-level, the scene 
will be photographed with normal per¬ 
spective, and the corridor will be noth¬ 
ing more than unobstrusive background 
for whatever action develops. But if you 
photograph the same scene from a low 
vantage point, using a wide-angle lens, 


the whole point-of-view of the scene will 
be changed. The perspective of the cor¬ 
ridor will be forced so that it will appear 
to be twice as long as it really is. The 
lines of perspective will taper off to a 
distant point. The tilt created by the low 
angle will cause straight lines to lean 
just enough to give the setting a drama- 
tice appearance. Figures in the scene will 
seem to loom forcefully into the composi¬ 
tion. What was once an ordinary scene 
is now a dramatic, suspenseful situation. 
This sort of set-up, of course, should only 
be used when the mood of the story de¬ 
mands such an atmosphere—never just 
for the sake of novelty. 

Camera “point-of-view,” in the final 
analysis, depends primarily upon the 
cameraman’s choice of angle in a speci¬ 
fic scene or sequence. In any event, he 
must match the viewpoint of his camera 
to the mood and pace of the story, select 
angles that clearly show the action, and 
show what there is to be shown in a 
fresh and original way. 


THE ROLE OF THE CAMERA 

(Continued from Page 83) 


screen play, and consequently upon the 
play’s success. Simply explained, the 
function of cinematic mood is to create 
a sort of psychological setting in which 
the audience-mind is stimulated to move 
about and explore the deeper meanings 
of the screen story. 

Contributing most directly and most 
forcefully to the synthesis of cinematic 
mood is the motion picture camera, and, 
of course, the man who directs the photo¬ 
graphy. Aside from the physical tools 
such as lenses and film, the materials 
which the director of photography em¬ 
ploys to create the illusion of mood pic- 
torially are lighting, camera angles and 
camera movement. Of these, lighting is 
the most fundamental, since it is the 
interplay of light and shadow that deter¬ 
mines the photographic key of the scene 
if not the entire production. 

High-key lighting, characterized by 
brilliant source light with strong fill, 
produces a light, airy mood especially 
adaptable to comedy themes and action 
drama. Low-key lighting, consisting of 
a predominance of dark tones with softly 
lit highlights, creates a richly dramatic 
mood especially suited to love, mystery 
and suspense stories. 

In the low-key lighting pattern, 
shadow and silhouette play a major role. 
Shadow suggests the unknown and, cor¬ 
rectly used, can be built up into an al¬ 
most tangible force threatening the pro¬ 
tagonist. By playing down all but the 
most important areas of action, a more 
forceful emphasis is produced. Silhou¬ 
ette, too, is a device which, because of 


the detail it omits, places greater empha¬ 
sis upon the background, upon more 
brightly illuminated players in the scene, 
or upon the dialogue, as the case may 
be. Some excellent examples of the 
skillful use of light in creating mood are 
to be found in “A Star Is Born,” photo¬ 
graphed in color by Sam Leavitt, A.S.C., 
and in “There’s No Business Like Show 
Business,” also in color and photo¬ 
graphed by Leon Shamroy, A.S.C., three 
times winner of Academy Awards 
for photography. 

Camera angle represents the point-of- 
view from which the audience, by means 
of the camera lens, is led to perceive a 
specific bit of action. The selection of 
that angle can do much to condition the 
mood of the scene. Viewed from above, 
for example, an action sequence takes 
on an epic sweep—as in the scenes of 
maurading Indians in the recently- 
photographed “Chief Crazy Horse,” 
filmed by Harold Lipstein, A.S.C., for 
Universal-International. Viewed from a 
low angle, the same action gathers force 
through optical distortion that makes the 
players loom large in the composition; 
height is accentuated and they dominate 
the frame. 

Camera movement, too, is strongly 
conducive of mood in that it allows the 
audience to experience various points-of- 
view of the filmic situation, moving 
smoothly from one to another without in¬ 
terruption of the camera. A continuous 
atmosphere is thus created and main¬ 
tained. 

All directors of photography recog- 
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nize mood as an indispensable element of 
cinematography, although each will have 
a slightly different approach or tech¬ 
nique in achieving it. As Lee Garmes, 
A.S.C., once so aptly remarked, “The 
dominant mood of the picture is, of 
course, decided upon before a camera 
turns. But it is not the kind of thing 
one can write down on a piece of paper 
and then forget about. Mood grows 
from scene to scene as the photography 
of a picture progresses. It is on the 
sound stage that one really senses the 
little subtleties of interpretation that will 
convey to the audience something over 


and above the impression created by the 
action and dialogue alone. It is then a 
matter of adapting the lighting, camera 
angles and camera movement to enhance 
the mood.” 

This treatise on the role of the motion 
picture camera would not be complete 
without dwelling upon the specialized 
camera technique that is employed in 
filming what have become known as 
“musicals”—or more specifically the 
musical and dance routines of such 
pictures. Now the director of photo¬ 
graphy works closely with a new per- 
(Continued on Page 107) 



New Zoomar “8” mounted on Bell & Howell 8mm Magazine Camera. 


Perhaps no other single piece of camera 
equipment has done more to give a 
genuine professional status to 8mm cine 
photography than the new Zoomar “8” 
lens, recently announced by the makers 
of the famous Zoomar varifocal lenses 
for 35mm and 16mm cameras. 

The Zoomar “8” is a single vari-focal 
lens with a wide-vision coupled view¬ 
finder. Light in weight, it fits almost 
any 8mm motion picture camera without 
need for alteration to the camera or 
Zoomar lens. It permits the user to 
achieve the same dramatic zoom effects 
seen on television and in professional 
motion pictures. 

The aperture range is from f/2.8 to 
f/16. The zoom range is from 13mm to 
39mm focal length. Distance range is 5 
feet to infinity. 

The Zoomar “8” is not an auxiliary 
lens but a complete taking lens incor¬ 
porating the zoom feature. It is set like 


any ordinary motion picture lens for 
stop and distance. Once the f/ stop is 
set, it remains unchanged for any posi¬ 
tion of the zoom lever or during the 
zooming action. A simple finger-tip 
lever enables the operator to zoom in 
and out on subject or scene smoothly, 
blending from standard to telephoto 
position. Or the lens may be adjusted 
for use at any position within the zoom 
range, and held there. 

Price of the Zoomar “8” is SI99.00, 
and, according to manufacturer, is now 
available through most photographic 
dealers. Soon to be announced by the 
manufacturer is a series of demonstra¬ 
tion films which will be made available 
to cine clubs for screening before their 
members. West coast clubs should in¬ 
quire of Zoomar, 1586 Cross Roads of 
the World, Hollywood 28, Calif.; east 
coast, at Zoomar, Glen Cove, New York. 
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Feature and television film productions for which members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers were engaged as Directors of Photography during the past month. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers is com¬ 
posed of the leading directors of photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood motion picture 
studios. Its membership also includes non¬ 
resident cinematographers and cinematog¬ 
raphers in foreign lands. Membership is 
by invitation only. 

• 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS—1954 

Arthur Miller, President 
Sol Halprin, First Vice-President 
Ioseph Ruttenberg, Second Vice-President 
Alfred Gilks, Third Vice-President 
Walter Strenge, Treasurer 
Philip Tannura, Secretary 
Robert de Grasse, Sergeant-At-Arms 
John Arnold 
Joseph Biroc 
Arthur Edeson 
George Folsey 
Lee Garmes 
Victor Milner 
Hal Mohr 
Leon Shariroy 

ALTERNATE BOARD MEMBERS 

Arthur Arling 
Lucien Ballard 
Dan Clark 
Paul Eagler 
Farciot Edouart 
Ernest Laszlo 
Robert Pittack 
John Seitz 
Jaries Van Trees 
Paul Vogel 


ALLIED ARTISTS 

Harold Lipstein, “Wichita,” (CinemaScope, 
Technicolor) with Joel McCrea, Vera Miles. 
Jacques Tourneur, director. 

William Sickner, “Dark Adventure,” with 
Frank Lovejoy, Peggie Castle. Harold Schus¬ 
ter, director. 

Harry Neuriann, “Spy Catchers,” with Leo 
Gorcey, The Bowery Boys. Edward Bernds, 
director. 

COLUMBIA 

Charles “Buddy” Lawton, “Bring Your 
Smile Along,” with Frankie Laine, Keefe 
Brasselle, Connie Towers. Blake Edwards, di¬ 
rector. 

Henry Freulich, “Jail Bait,” with Tommy 
Cook, Frank Griffin, Molly McCart. Fred F. 
Sears, director. 

Burnett Guffey, “The Calico Pony,” (Copa 
Prods.; CinemaScope, Technicolor) with Van 
Heflin, Joanne Woodward. George Sherman, 
director. 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 

Arthur Arling —“Love Me or Leave Me,” 
(Color, Cinema-Scope), with Doris Day and 
James Cagney. Charles Vidor, director. 

George Folsey— “The Cobweb,” (Eastman- 
Color, CinemaScope), with Richard Widmark 
and Lauren Bacall. Vincente Minnelli, di¬ 
rector. 

Robert Planck —“The King’s Thief,” (East- 
manColor, CinemaScope), with Ann Blythe 
and Edmund Purdom. Hugo Fregonese, di¬ 
rector. 

PARAMOUNT 

Lee Garries —“The Desperate Hours,” (Vista- 
Vision), with Humphrey Bogart and Martha 
Scott. William Wyler, director. 

Ray Rennahan— “The Court Jester,” (Dena 
Prods.-Technicolor; VistaVision), with Danny 
Kaye and Glynis Johns. Norman Panama and 
Melvin Frank, producers-directors. 

Robert Burks —“The Vagabond King,” 
(Technicolor; VistaVision), with Kathryn 
Grayson and Oreste Kirkop. Michael Curtiz, 
director. 

Loyal Griggs and Wallace Kelley— “The 
Ten Commandments,” (Technicolor; Vista¬ 
Vision), with Charlton Heston, Anne Baxter 
and cast. Cecil B. DeMille, producer-director. 

WiLLiARi Daniels —“The Girl Rush,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor; VistaVision), with Rosalind Russell 
and Fernando Lamas. Robert Pirosh, director. 

20TH CENTURY-FOX 

Leo Tover —“Soldier of Fortune,” (Color; 
CinemaScope), with Clark Gable and Susan 
Hayward. Edward Dmytryk, director. 

Charles G. Clarke —“Violent Saturday,” 
(Color; CinemaScope), with Victor Mature 
and Richard Egan. Richard Fleischer, di¬ 
rector. 

UNIVERSAL INTERNATIONAL 

Wilfrid Cline —“Third Girl from the Right,” 
retitled “Ain’t Misbehavin’”, (Technicolor), 
with Rory Calhoun and Piper Laurie. Eddie 
Buzzell, director. 

Charles Lang —“Female on the Beach,” with 
Joan Crawford and Jeff Chandler. Joseph 
Pevney, director. 

Russell Metty, “All That Heaven Allows,” 
(Technicolor) with Jane Wyman, Rock Hud¬ 
son. Douglas Sirk, director. 

Harold Lipstein, “The Private War of Major 
Benson,” with Charlton Heston, Julie Adams. 
Jerry Hopper, director. 

WARNER BROTHERS 

John Seitz —“The McConnell Story,” (War- 
nerColor; CinemaScope), with Alan Ladd 
and June Allyson. Gordon Douglas, director 

Peverell Marley, “I Died A Thousand 
Times,” with Perry Lopez, Walter Abel, Bev¬ 
erly Garland. Walter Doniger, director. 


(The following directors of photography 
were active last month in photographing films 
for television in Hollywood, or were on con¬ 
tract to direct the photography of television 
films for the producers named.) 

Lucien Andriot, “Where Were You?,” Ken 
Murray Productions; “It’s a Great Life,” 
Raydic Corp’n; “The Life of Riley,” Hal 
Roach Studios: 

Joseph Biroc, “Dear Phoebe,” Dear Phoebe 
Productions. 

William Bradford, “Gene Autry,” Flying A 
Productions. 

Norbert Brodine, “The Loretta Young Show,” 
Lewislor Ent. 

George E. Clemens, “Schlitz Playhouse of 
Stars,” Meridian Pictures. 

Edward Colman, “Dragnet,” Sherry TV, Inc. 

Robert De Grasse, “Make Room For Daddy,” 
Marterto Prods., Inc., and “The Ray Bolger 
Show,” B & R Ent. 

George Diskant, “Four Star Theatre,” Four 
Star Productions, Inc. 

Karl Freund, “I Love Lucy,” “December 
Bride,” and “Our Miss Brooks,” Desilu Pro¬ 
ductions, Inc. 

Frederick Gately, “Mayor of the Town,” 
Rawlins-Grant, Inc. 

Al Gilks, “The Halls of Ivy,” Television Pro¬ 
grams of America, Inc. 

Sid Hickox, “Willy,” Desilu Prodn’s. 

Ben Kline, “Fireside Theatre,” Frank Wisbar 
Prods. 

Jack Mackenzie, “Public Defender,” and 
“Passport To Danger,” Hal Roach, Jr., Pro¬ 
ductions. 

William C. Mellor, “The Adventures of Oz- 
zie and Harriet,” Stage Five Prods., Inc. 

Virgil Miller, “You Bet Your Life,” Film- 
craft Prods. 

Hal Mohr, “The Bob Cummings Show,” and 
“Life With Father,” McCadden Corp’n. 

Nick Musuraca, “Lineup,” Desilu Prods., Inc. 

Kenneth Peach, “Here Comes Donald,” 
O’Connor Prods. 

Robert Pittack, “The Lone Ranger,” “Pri¬ 
vate Secretary,” Jack Chertok Prods. 

William Sickner, “The Whistler,” Lindsley 
Parsons Productions. 

Mack Stengler, “Liberace,” “Life With Eliza¬ 
beth,” “Florian Zabach Show,” and “It’s Fun 
to Reduce,” Guild Films. 

Harold Stine, “Superman,” Superman, Inc., 
and “Korla Pandit,” Snader Prods. 

Alan Stensvold, “Kid’s Adventures,” Frank 
Ferrin Prods. 

Walter Strenge, “Waterfront,” Roland Reed 
Productions, and “My Little Margie,” Roach, 
Jr.-Reed Productions. 

Philip Tannura, “Burns And Allen Show” 
and “The Jack Benny Show,” McCadden 
Corp’n. 

Stuart Thompson, “Lassie,” Robert Maxwell 
Associates. 

James Van Trees, “I Married Joan,” Joan 
Davis Enterprises and “Hey, Mulligan,” 
Mickey Rooney Enterprises. 

Lester White, “Roy Rogers,” Roy Rogers 
Productions. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CAMERA 

(Continued from Page 105) 


sonality, one that is not found in the 
retinue that produces dramatic pictures. 
This personality is the dance director. 
The man who has charge of staging 
musical routines for the camera. The 
dance director today is a serious techni¬ 
cian who not only knows cinematog¬ 
raphy but thinks in terms of camera 
and plans his routines with a careful eye 
for cinematic values. 

As for the director of photography, 
there are a number of techniques that 
apply specifically to the filming of 
musical sequences. Basically, the camera 
must move on the beat of the music— 
and this is a faculty that the ex¬ 
perienced camera operator develops by 
listening to the musical numbers over 
and over again until he can virtually feel 
the rhythm. In shooting band numbers 
it is often necessary to whip the lens 
from one instrument to another, syn¬ 
chronizing the camera movement with 
the rhythm of the melody. 

Certain technical taboos also exist in 
the filming of musical numbers. The 
camera operator, for instance, must be 
careful not to pan the camera past a 
striped background, otherwise a “picket 
fence” effect will result. Similarly, he 
cannot follow a player in closeup with 
too long a focal length lens, since the 


background will tend to blur in a 
manner that is distracting. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult 
phases of designing musical routines for 
the camera is planning where to cut 
from one scene to the next. The object 
here is to make the cut so that the 
change in point-of-view is achieved so 
smoothly, there will be no obvious jump 
in pace or action. Thus a cut is never 
made while the camera is in a panning 
action or moving on a dolly or crane. 
The cut is made at the end of such 
mobile shots. 

Some of the most technically-perfect 
musical sequence photography is to 
be seen in Twentieth Century-Fox’s 
“There’s No Business Like Show Busi¬ 
ness,” previously mentioned; also in 
Otto Preminger’s “Carmen Jones.” 

Today, photographing a musical num¬ 
ber is a highly specialized technique, 
which involves first of all for the director 
of photography and his crew, and for 
the dance director, a full knowledge of 
what the motion picture camera can be 
made to do to enhance pictorially the 
intricate and sometimes very difficult 
routines which are set down in the 
script. It becomes as much a responsi¬ 
bility of those behind the camera as of 
those before it to successfully interpret 
a given musical routine, if not actually 
to enhance it. 
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and many other effects. 

Information moiled on request 

SCHEIBE FILTERS COMPANY 

ORIGINATORS OF EFFECT FILTERS 

P.O. Box 46834, Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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SO YOU WANT TO SHOOT INDIANS 

(Continued from Page 91) 



CINEKAD 


JUNIOR TRIPOD DOLLY 


This collapsible three-wheel tripod dolly is 
especially designed to meet the demand 
for convenient mobility of cameras on loca¬ 
tion or in the studio. 

Dolly can be used with any professional or 
semi-pro tripod. 

The tripod is fastened firmly to the dolly 
by a clamp at each leg tip. 

The special individual caster locking system 
makes it possible to lock either two or 
three wheels in a parallel position, enabling 
the dolly to track in a straight line for 
rolling dolly shots. 

Dolly folds quickly into a single compact, 
easy-to-carry unit, 23 inches in length, 

weighing 14 lbs. 

Write for Prices and Literature 


CINEKAD 

ENGINEERING COMPANY 
500 WEST 52ND ST., NEW YORK 19, N Y. 
PLaza 7-3511 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOTION PICTURES AND TV EQUIPMENT 


Automatic Daylight Processing 



DEVELOPING TANK 

• Processes up to 200 Ft. 

• 8mm-16mm-35mm 

• Movie—X-Ray—Microfilm 

• Motor driven portable 

• Tough plastic tanks 

• Uniform Density Assured 

• 70mm tank also available 


FILM DRYER 



• Motor driven—Heated 

• Speedy drying 

• Automatic shrinkage allow¬ 
ance 

• Stainless steel and 
aluminum construction 

• Easily assembled without 
tools 

• Compact, Portable 


Guaranteed. Write for Free Literature. 


Micro Record Corp. 


Dept. AC 
487 South Ave 
Beacon, N. Y. 



Automatic dissolve attachments for Cine' 
Special and Bolex H-16 (Equipped with 
Pellegrini Shutter) 

JOSEPH YOLO, 1037 N. La Brea 

Phone GL. 7103 Hollywood, California 


and partly in Arizona. The highway that 
leads to it is not modern nor paved—but 
with due respect to the weather and road 
conditions you can go there in your own 
car. 

There are two ways to reach Monu¬ 
ment Valley. From the south a good 
paved highway, US 89, goes north from 
Flagstaff, Arizona, to Cameron, a dis¬ 
tance of about fifty miles. Here you 
will find gasoline, lodgings, a coffee shop 
and a trading post carrying groceries. 
Here too, perhaps, you will see your first 
Indians. If you plan to stay in Cameron 
overnight, during the summer months 
make reservations ahead. When you 
leave Cameron it would be wise to have 
a supply of drinking water and a water- 
bag for your radiator. It also is a good 
idea to have sandwiches or food along 
in case you do not reach Kayenta by 
lunch time. 

About ten miles north of Cameron, 
turn right on an improved, but not 
paved, highway to Tuba City—13 miles. 
Tuba is the government’s western head¬ 
quarters for the Navajo Agency, with 
brick school buildings, employees’ resi¬ 
dences, a government hospital for the 
Indians, a trading post, a small tourist 
court and a coffee shop, which is not 
open at all hours. 

Leaving Tuba City, go north about 
100 miles across the Navajo Reservation 
to Harry Goulding’s. This is the ques¬ 
tionable road you should inquire about. 
During dry weather it is passable. But 
sudden thunder showers or cloudbursts 
can turn it into bad going. About 23 
miles north of Tuba at Red Lake is 
Tonolea Trading Post, where gasoline, 
but no cooked food or lodgings, is avail¬ 
able. Kayenta is 52 miles further. Here 
you will find gasoline, overnight lodg¬ 
ings and a coffee shop. From Kayenta 
to the turnoff to Goulding’s is 23 miles. 

Coming from the north, the road is 
better. Start south on Utah 47 from 
Monticello. Monticello, Utah, is on US 
160, about 16 miles from the Utah, Colo¬ 
rado, border. Utah 47 is an improved 
road almost all the way to Monument 
Valley by way of Blanding 21 miles, 
Bluff 26 miles, Mexican Hat 27 miles 
and 23 miles to Monument Valley Trad¬ 
ing Post and Lodge turnoff—some 97 
miles in all. 

When we traveled to Monument 
Valley last summer, the weather was 
with us and we had good luck. We 
came in from the south—and just a few 
miles after we left Kayenta we began to 
see the famous “monuments”—fantastic 
weathered rock formations that jut up 
from the desert floor and march across 
the horizon. 






But we were not prepared for the 
setting of Harry Goulding’s Lodge. It 
nestles on a ledge above the valley floor, 
protected by an 800 foot slick red cliff. 
The buildings look small as you ap¬ 
proach them, so enormous is this back¬ 
drop. With a thousand or more people 
a year now coming into the valley, 
Goulding has constructed deluxe accom¬ 
modations. 

He owns a fleet of bright red jeep 
station wagons. In these he sends visit¬ 
ing photographers out into the valley 
with a Navajo driver who knows the 
country and the people. 

The next morning we were itching to 
start. But we had to wait until the jeep 
was loaded with groceries: sacks of 
potatoes, canned goods, coffee and big 
tins of fresh water. 

Now you can tour the valley in your 
own car if it has high clearance and you 
want to spend time looking for loca¬ 
tions, but Goulding’s driver knew all the 
choice photographic spots and promptly 
took us to them. The little red jeep 
traveled like a mountain goat, up on to 
mesas, down into washes. Often times 
Goulding would, when asked, suggest the 
proper exposure. He has taken so many 
photographers to the area that he has 
now learned to judge the light without 
a meter, and his suggested exposures 
very nearly matched those dictated by 
our meter. 

When the sun was high and the 
shadows faded out, we pulled in to 
the deep shade of a huge rock at the 
base of a tremendous cliff. Here a small 
fire was started and in a few minutes we 
had a pot of coffee going. As we ate 
our box lunch we wondered why all 
those groceries had been brought along. 
And then into our midst came a friendly 
little dog followed by two dark-eyed 
Navajo boys. Quietly behind them came 
“grandma,” as we immediately named 
her among ourselves. Goulding opened 
a can of Vienna sausage, a can of 
tomatoes and a package of crackers and 
placed them on a rock—a typical Navajo 
gesture when presenting a gift. “Grand¬ 
ma” curled her feet up under her, grace¬ 
fully tucked her skirts about her, and 
began to share the lunch with the two 
little boys. We could hardly wait to in¬ 
terrupt the liquid flow of “Navajo” dia¬ 
logue between “Grandma” and Goulding 
to ask if we could take her picture. He 
told us we would visit her later. 

Lunch finished, Goulding packed up, 
and off we went again chugging along in 
the little red station wagon, around a 
few abutments into a clearing and right 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

10c per word, minimum ad $1.00. Words set in capital letters except 1st word and advertiser’s name, 15c per word. Modified display 
format 90c per line. No discount on classified advertising. Send copy with remittance to editorial office, 1782 No. Orange Drive, Hollywood 
28, Calif. Deadline 15th of month preceding date of issue. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. FOR SALE FOR SALE 


AFTER INVENTORY REDUCTION SALE 

NEW ENCLOSED FILM STORAGE CABINETS, 
capacity 20—400' reels, 2 drawers, gray 

enamelled, $37.50 value.$ 14.95 

Lots of 3—$12.95 Lots of 6. 9.95 

CECO CINE SPEC. BLIMP w/follow focus, $600 

value . 425.00 

MOLDED TITLE LETTER SETS, 3-D effect, sand¬ 
ed or pinbacks. 

150 all caps 3 / 4 ".$8.50 1 ’A". 10.50 

246 upper & lower case 3 / 4 " high, 13"x 

17" panel background. 11.50 

150 Gothic Italian caps 1’A" high, 16"x 

22" panel background.. 9.50 

NEW EDIOLA OPTICAL SOUND & PICTURE 

EDITORS, big projected image. 347.45 

BARDWELL-McALISTER MULTIPLE FLOODLITES, 

3 Quadruple heads holding 12 bulbs on 
rolling tripod stand. Orig. Gov't cost 

$180.00. Surplus . 29.50 

BM QUADLITE Heads only $4.95; Stands only 19.95 
B & H AUTOMATIC FOOT SPLICERS, 35mm 

$595.00, combination 16/35mm. 695.00 

TOBIS REFLEX 35mm STUDIO CAMERA w/Mit- 
chell type finder; pilot pins; motor; power- 
pack; 6 fast lenses; tripod & cases. 

$7500.00 value. Europe's equivalent to 

Mitchell NC . 3495.00 

B & H 35mm CONTINUOUS SOUND PRINTER 

Model D, complete, good as is. 1995.00 

CINE SPECIAL 16mm CAMERA with PAR 4 lens 
turret, 400' magazine and reflex finder,- 
spring motor; 3 lenses w/objectives and 

case. $2250 value . 1195.00 

MAURER 16mm CAMERA w/400' mag.; sync- 

motor; viewfinder. Very clean. 2295.00 

EASTMAN AUTOMATIC FILM WAXER, $1200 

value. Rebuilt .1. 795.00 

BRIDGAMATIC JR. 16mm FILM DEVELOPER, 

Positive 600', Negative 300' per hr. Has 
variable speed control. $1500 val. Re¬ 
conditioned .„. 1075.00 


EASTMAN AIRGRAPH 16/35mm FILM DEVEL¬ 
OPING MACHINES. Fixes, washes and dries. 

Stainless steel tank and drum, drive motor, 
heater, blower, $1800 value, Gov’t Sur¬ 
plus. New- .!. 295.00 

Good used condition. 225.00 

REDUCED LOW PRICES ON 16MM REELS WITH CANS 


12 

or less 

12-49 

50 up 

200' 

$ .72 

$ .60 

$ .54 

400' 

.78 

.70 

.64 

800' 

2.84 

2.70 

1.90 

1200' 

3.24 

3.04 

2.30 

1600' 

3.60 

3.30 

3.00 

2000' 

6.50 

6.10 

5.50 

TRADES TAKEN 

Phone 

PL 7-0440 

Dept. 


Cable; SOSOUND 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19. 


FOR SALE 


NC MITCHELL camera (Serial 284), good condition, 
now in daily use in Hollywood studio production, 
for sale with following accessories: six coated 
Baltar lenses—25mm T/2.5, 30mm, T/2.5, 35mm 
T/2.5, 40mm T/2.5, 50mm T/2.5, and 75mm 
T/2.5; filter holder and case; erect image view- 
finder with built-in mattes,- finder support bracket; 
reducing finder adapter lens; combination matte 
box and sunshade; wide-angle matte box; variable 
diffuser, standard size friction tilt-head; standard 
size tripod; 110-V, AC/DC variable speed motor,- 
camera carrying case,- accessory case. BOX 1203, 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


TURRET Eyemo, 25mm, 50mm, 150mm lenses, $525.00; 
DeVry 35mm camera with 50mm lens, $75.00. 400' 
Pathe 35mm camera, 50mm lens, $80.00. Eastman 
Model A 16mm camera, 25mm lens, $85.00. All 
perfect condition. HARRY MAMAS, 72 Chickering 
Rd., Dedham, Mass. 


BERNDT-MAURER 503-B 16mm registration pin, two 
400-ft. magazines; 16, 25 , 50 Schneiders,- sync 

motor,- DC motor; blimp,- prismatic viewfinder,- matte 
box; carrying case. All in perfect condition. Best 
offer. FRITZ ROLAND. 2732 Porter St., N.W., 
Washington 8, D. C. KE. 7-1524. 


WILL SWAP pair of 35mm rear-shutter Simplex the¬ 
atre projectors complete with arc lamps, rectifiers, 
sound-heads, amplifiers, etc., for Auricon “Pro” 
16mm sound camera outfit. HARRY MAMAS, 72 
Chickering Rd., Dedham, Mass. 


NEW BOLEX 16mm camera stereo attachment and 
projector lens, $250.00. Guaranteed perfect. WM. 
C. FERREIRA, P. O. Box 111, Honolulu, T. H. 


OUR 26TH YEAR—SUPPLYING EVERYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & CINEMATIC 

ART REEVES SENSITESTER Combination 35mm 

and 16mm. Value $2000.00. Special.$ 595.00 

B & H 25mm EYEMO “Q" CAMERA with 
4" F2.9 Cinemat, 2" F2.3 Kinar, 35mm F2 
Cooke lenses and viewfinder lenses, 2—400' 
magazines, freehead tripod, shift-over 
Alignment Gauge, 12V variable speed mo¬ 
tor, 2 carrying cases, excellent condition.... 1550.00 
B & H 16mm FILMO CAMERA Model 70-DA 
with 17mm F2.7 Wollensak, 1" FI .5 Dal- 
meyer, 2" F2.8 Schneider, 3" F4 B & H 
Teletar, and 6" F4.5 Telephoto Xenar 

Lenses,- 2—400' Magazines,- Motor; Wells 
Semi-Professional Tripod; Carrying Case. 

value $1695.00. Special . 1150.00 

35mm B & H SINGLE SYSTEM SOUND CAM¬ 
ERA, Lenses: 40mm F2.7 Zeiss, 50mm F2 
Cooke, 75mm F2 Cooke, 125mm F7.3 Cooke. 

Modulite, Galvanometer, Amplifier, Motor, 
Tachometer, 2—1000' Magazines, Tripod 
with Freehand, quick release legs, carry¬ 


ing cases . 3500.00 

LAGO INCANDESCENT LAMP 24" Reflector. 

Five Kilowatts. Rolling Stand. Value 

$246.00. Special . 110.00 

MOLE RICHARDSON combination Microphone 

and Lamp BOOM. Rolling Stand. Special.... 235.00 
35mm SEPT MOVIE CAMERA and Case. Reg¬ 
istration Pins. 17 foot Magazine Capacity.... 77.50 
ENLARGERS, excellent condition, Elwood, Auto 

focus, lens and stand, 5x7. 235.00 

Size 8x10 . 400.00 

MOLE RICHARDSON 2000 Spot, rolling stand.... 110.00 
B & H CAMERA CHECK PAWL. High speed 
shuttle. List price, new, $1742.00. Good 
condition . 195.00 


35mm DUPLEX PRINTER. Adapted for sound 
track, excellent for duping. Academy Aper¬ 
ture Speed 250 pictures per minute per 
side. Two light change boards, 18 different 
lights each side, 21 scenes. Motor 110 

volts, perfect mechanical condition. 875.00 

SCHOEN PRINTER, sound and silent, color, 

B&W. Features: 16mm picture alone, 16mm 
track alone, 16mm picture & sound to¬ 
gether,- film capacity 1600 feet, 50' per 
minute,- 12 adjustable light charges,- AC-DC 

conversion unit .. 999.00 

HOMRICH COMBINATION COPYING CAMERA 
and animation table, stand, adaptable to 
4x5, 5x7, 8x10 holders. Two adjustable 
light stands with twin reflectors. 11x14, 

16x20 copy frames. Built in lamp house, 

good buy . 135.00 

HOMRICH ELECTRONIC TIME CONTROL CON¬ 
TACT PRINTER, timer has full second and 
split second setting. Handles 4x5, 5x7, 8x10 
negatives. Adjustable masking and paper 
guides. Internal dodging plate glass plate. 

Four lamps, each controlled by separate 

toggel switch. A real buy. 165.00 

SPECIALIZING IN MOVIE AND TELEVISION SUP¬ 
PLIES, TRIPODS, SYNCHRONIZERS, 16mm SOUND 
CAMERAS, lights, lenses, mikes, booms, dollies, 
motors, etc. New, used. Reasonable prices. Cash 
for used equipment. Trades taken. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE, LTD 
1600 Cahuenga Boulevard Hollywood, California 


BASS ... is headquarters for Arriflex 16; the new 
Zoomar 16,- Cine Specials, all models; Bell & 
Howell 70-DL; Bolex H-16. Used Cine Special I, 1" 
F: 1.9 lens and carrying case $395.00. Used H-16 
Bolex, 1" F: 1.5, 0.7" F:2.5 W.A.. 3" F:3.5 $347.50; 
Used Bell & Howell 70-DA. 1" F:1.9, 4" F:4.5 

$235.00. Used Bell & Howell 70-A, 1" F:3.5 and 
case $52.50; Used 200' Chamber Cine Special 
$295.00; Used 100' Chamber, Cine Special $117.50. 
Best buys . . . Best trades always. BASS CAMERA 
CO., Dept. AC, 129 W. Madison St., Chicago, 2, III. 


WALL S. S. 35MM. SOUND CAMERA 

COMPLETE with Galvanometer, amplifier, portable 
power supply, 40-50-75 and 100mm. lenses, erect 
image viewfinder, complete front attachments, two 
1000 ft. magazines. Balanced Tripod, necessary 
carrying cases. Overhauled. Guaranteed perfect. 
Reasonable. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


BERNDT-MAURER 16mm optical recorder, amplifier and' 
power pack, $250.00. New Holmes 35mm projector, 
$250.00. 16mm sound projectors, $150.00. RUSSELL 
SCHLECHT, 1840 Morse Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 


CINE SPECIAL with Par 4-lens turret; also Cine 
Special II and full set Ektar lenses. Write BOX 
385, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


ALL GUARANTEED LIKE NEW! 


BOLEX PAN CINOR ZOOM LENS.$199.50 

BOLEX STEREO OUTFIT COMPLETE. 269.50 

BELL & HOWELL 79DL, F/1.9.. 239.50 

CINE KODAK SPECIAL II, F/1.9... 550.00 

102MM F/2.7 CINE EKTANON CTD. 45.00 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 

CAMERA CRAFT 

18 E. 42nd Street New York 17, New York 


BELL & HOWELL 70-H camera with accessories, in¬ 
cluding 5 lenses, 5 objective viewfinders, two 
400-ft. magaines, synch, motor and 12-volt wild 
motor with batteries. Cases for everything. Used 
only two weeks. Sell only as complete outfit. Cost 
new almost $2000. Will sell for $995.00. H. WIL¬ 
LIAMS, 8021 Radford Ave., North Hollywood, 
Calif. Phone POplar 5-8475. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system camera complete with 
Akely sound head, Gyro tripod, 3 lenses, view 
finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. Complete with 
cables, power supply and W. E. microphone. 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. Cable: Cinequip. 


PRECISION Magnetic Heads for Engineers - Industry 
Erase - Record - Playback 

STANCIL-HOFFMAN CORPORATION 
921 North Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 38, California 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 16mm 
EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE DISTRIB¬ 
UTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY 
CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Established since 1910. 


16MM PRO MODEL M.P. Presto-Splicer. Almost new; 
in perfect condition. $300.00 cash. C. O. BAPTISTA, 
Wheaton, III. 


WANTED 


WE ALWAYS PAY THE VERY TOP 
WHETHER YOU CONSIGN, SELL OR SWAP 
AT THE S.O.S. TRADING POST 

Cameras, Dollies, Lenses, Lights, 

Moviolas, Printers, Recorders, 

Studio or Lab Equipment 

Western Union-WUX New York, 

Phone PL 7-0440 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Dept, fc Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street New York 19, N. Y. 


IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT FOR 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 

NEED EYEMOS (SINGLE LENS AND TURRET) 
MITCHELLS, ARRIFLEX, DE BRIES, B&H STANDARDS 
AND HI-SPEEDS, WALLS, AKELEYS, CINE SPECIALS, 
AURICONS, MAURERS, FILMOS. ALSO BALTARS, 
COOKES AND OTHER LENSES. SOUND STAGE 
LABORATORY AND EDITING EQUIPMENT OF ALL 
TYPES REQUIRED. PLEASE SHIP INSURED OR FOR¬ 
WARD DESCRIPTIONS AIRMAIL. IMMEDIATE PAY¬ 
MENT. 

GORDON ENTERPRISES • 5362 N. Cahuenga 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 

MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY ALSO 
LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 

CABLE: CINEQUIP 


F & B PAYS MORE 
FOR USED 16/35MM EQUIPMENT 

WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 
FOR OUR CASH OFFER 

FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 W. 45TH ST. NEW YORK 36. N.Y. 


WANTED 

Mitchell — Akeley — B&H — Wall — Eyemo 
Cameras — Lenses — Equipment 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

209 West 48th St. New York, N.Y. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Classified Ads 

(Continued from Preceding Page) 


WANTED 


WANTED 

PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT, LABORATORY EQUIPMENT, 
EDITING EQUIPMENT, 16mm. and 35mm. FROM SIN¬ 
GLE ITEMS TO COMPLETE STUDIOS. TRADES AC¬ 
CEPTED. 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 Broadway Circle 6-0930 New York 23, N.Y. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


ASSIGNMENTS for Western Europe and Scandinavia. 
Any type of film, 16mm/35mm. Portable sound 
equipment. Experience in color and B&W. J. P. 
RUEGG, 46 Hoehestreet, Zollikon, Switzerland. 


CANADA! What do you need in Canada? Background 
plates? TV film bridges? Establishing shots? For 
any shooting in 35 or 16mm, colour or B&W, 
write FELIX LAZARUS, York Film Productions, 344 
Jarvis treet, Toronto, Ontario. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAMAN—Studio in Chicago- 
land area producing TV and industrial films has 
an unusually good opportunity for a young man, 
experienced in camera, sound, lighting and editing. 
Prefer a man who can shoot on location without 
supervision and edit his own footage. State age, 
experience and past earning. Box 1204, AMERI¬ 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


NEGRO—Catholic, experienced cameraman, 35mm 
newsreel, 16mm color productions, editing, light¬ 
ing, titling, also projectionist. MALCOLM MYERS, 
3424 Clark Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, 
INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Phone Endicott 1 -2707. 


To Classified Advertisers 

Copy deadline for classified advertising is the 
12th of month preceding publication date. Mail 
copy and remittance to cover cost to 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 No. Oranae Dr. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


To Sell 

THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


YOU 

NEED 

AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER reaches all 
fields of 35mm and 16mm motion picture 
production— 

• Major Hollywood Studios 

• Television Film Producers 

• Industrial Film Makers 

• Educational Film Producers 

• Amateur Movie Makers 

• Film Laboratories 

• Foreign Film Producers (67 countries) 

Why be satisfied with anything less? 
Write For Advertising Rates 


up to the door of an old-style conical 
mud hogan with its brush shelter. 

We were hardly out of the car before 
“Grandma” moved her loom out into 
the sunlight where we could make 
movies and stills, and started weaving. 
Into the picture wandered three Navajo 
beauties in Sunday best—red velvet, 
green velvet, and blue velvet dresses. 
One carded wool, one spun wool, and 
one watched the whole proceedings hold¬ 
ing her baby on its cradle board. When 
we had shot enough pictures “Grandma” 
just as quietly stopped weaving. She 
called to another Navajo girl who came 
out and squatted down beside her, with 
the loom in the background. Then 
“Grandma” started the intricate pro¬ 
ceedings of dressing her hair in the age- 
old Navajo style. 

This was really getting Indian photo¬ 
graphs. The girls and “Grandma” posed 
as many times as we requested and 
seemed delighted with the whole ar¬ 
rangement. At last Goulding said it was 
time to move on. 

Only then did we find out about those 
groceries. Goulding had carried them 
into the Indians’ summer shelter. They 
were in payment for the picture possi¬ 
bilities the Indians had provided. How 
much better, I thought, for Harry Gould¬ 
ing to provide these people with things 
which they need, rather than money 
payment, which might be spent un¬ 
wisely. Then, too, the trading post is 
at a distance. He saved them a day’s 
trip by wagon or horse. 

What more could we have wished? 
But our greatest thrill was yet to come. 
We made stills and movies of the “Ear 
of the Wind,” the “Honeymoon Hogan,” 
and finally, high up on a mesa, the long 
distant view of the “Totem Poles”. 
Goulding told us we had to move on for 
“they will be there soon.” We moved 
on across the valley to an immense sand 
dune over which we could not see. But 
we could hear the tinkle of bells. We 
readied our cameras and then over the 
sand dunes and down to the blue water 
of the spring below came a herd of 
sheep and goats—and there behind them 
was our Indian beauty in red velvet, on 
horseback, and our little lady in blue 
scuffing the sand ahead of her as she 
herded the flock. This was a photo¬ 
graphers’ delight. Foot after foot of 
movie film reeled off and shot after 
shot we made in color. What a perfect 
day it had been. 

Back at Goulding’s that night at 
dinner, we were as enthusiastic as the 
people we had listened to the night be¬ 
fore, and who had made this same trip. 
We had, in the space of eight short 


hours, with no inconvenience and no 
delay, obtained pictures it might have 
taken days for us to get otherwise, if at 
all. 

Here is a summary of typical scenic 
and action subject matter which you can 
shoot on a Goulding-escorted trip, such 
as I have just described: First there is 
the fantastic “monuments”—the colorful 
and gigantic monoliths jutting out of 
the desert that makes excellent pictorial 
subjects when combined with the right 
lighting and cloud displays, which are 
ever-present. 

Navajo Indians on the road, afoot or 
rattling along in wagons. 

Navajo women on horseback, wearing 
wide and colorful skirts. 

Indian rug weaving. Usually family 
groups in this activity. 

Medicine man doing sand painting— 
this is specially posed, as sand painting 
is normally done inside the Indian’s 
hogan. 

Indians preparing food out of doors. 

Indian sheep herders in action. 

Demonstration of unique Indian hair¬ 
dressing. 

So ... go prepared to get some real, 
thrilling shots with your cameras and 
color film. Use your exposure meter 
carefully, because the sun is really 
bright on the Arizona desert, often 
necessitating using a lens opening from 
one-half to a full stop less than you 
would for normal filming elsewhere. 

International Sports Film 
Assembly to Judge Entries 

The Eleventh International Assembly 
of Sports Films will be held at Cortina 
d’Ampezzo, in Rome Italy, under aus¬ 
pices of the Presidenza del Consiglio 
del Ministri. 

Purpose of the assembly is to encour¬ 
age and improve the use of film in the 
realm of sport, and to show its useful¬ 
ness as a method of technical instruction, 
or promotion of sports, of documenta¬ 
tion, of spreading standards of health 
and hygiene. 

The films must be sent to the Office 
of the Organizing Committee of the 
Assembly, Rome 56, Via Veneto, before 
Februray 15. Entrant must assume all 
shipping charges. 

A jury composed of film technicians 
and sports experts will award the follow¬ 
ing special prizes: best documentation 
of international competitions, best the¬ 
atrical film having recognized sports 
theme, best color film, and the film in 
which slow motion and animated car¬ 
tons are employed most skillfully. 
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Filming the mileage misers 
of the Mobilgas Economy Run 


AAA and the weather 
make it rough 

“Do not stop for pictures,” said the 
American Automobile Association offi¬ 
cial to the drivers. “I’ve also ordered the 
movie producers not to interfere with 
you in any way whatsoever.” 

“Expect mist, fog, and drizzle ... heat 
and dust... and one king-size howling 
blizzard,” said the weatherman. And his 
forecast proved 100% accurate. 

Then the starter’s gun sent the drivers 
off through heavy traffic on frame-shat¬ 
tering, tortuous roads for the annual 
Mobilgas Economy Run. For the third 
year, the job of filming this famous an¬ 
nual event for the makers of Mobilgas 



Cine-Kodak Special II Camera can be ob¬ 
tained with either a 25mm. //1.9 or //1.4 
lens . . . and with either a 100-foot or 200- 
foot interchangeable film chamber. Out¬ 
standingly precise and versatile, the Special 
II is one of the world’s truly great 16mm. 
motion-picture cameras. Prices start at $990. 


was assigned to Cate & McGIone of 
Hollywood, who, in spite of the adverse 
conditions, produced their typically su¬ 
perb movie. How? ... 

Assignments for the various shots were 
carefully pre-determined for each of the 
five camera crews. Then speeding station 
wagons “leapfrogged” each other—with 
cameramen manning their Cine-Kodak 
Special Cameras. 

Why were Cine-Kodak Specials chosen 
for this rigorous assignment? Because, 
as T. W. Cate points out, “We have 
found it to be the best type of camera for 
a job of this kind. It is rugged and ver¬ 
satile, and the extra magazines are insur¬ 
ance that we will always have film in the 
camera when needed ... Results have 
been excellent, even during the extremely 
difficult road and blizzard conditions we 


encountered during this year’s run.” 

The Cine-Kodak Special II Camera 

This well-known camera has all the ver¬ 
satility you need for making the finest 
16mm. movies—built right into a single, 
compact unit. You can quickly and 
easily make fades, dissolves, and mul¬ 
tiple exposures ... change from one film 
to another... shift from normal shoot¬ 
ing to telephoto lens ... make speeded- 
up or slow-motion movies, masked 
shots, and many other cinematic effects. 

No wonder the Cine-Kodak Special II 
is a favorite among the world’s top cine¬ 
matographers like Cate & McGIone and 
among expert amateur cameramen, too. 
Ask your Kodak dealer, or mail us the 
handy coupon, for a free 16-page book¬ 
let describing this versatile camera. 


Most Kodak dealers offer convenient terms . Price includes 
Federal Tax and is subject to change without notice . 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me more information about the Cine-Kodak Special II Camera. 
















color harmony 



color-correct * 
prints.... 


You'll also 
have production harmony 
every time you schedule 
these Byron 16mm facilities: 

script 
art 
titling 
animation 
editing 
sound effects 
recording 
location photography 
music library 
sound stage 
complete black-and-white 
laboratory facilities 
precision magnetic striping 


Quality conscious? Byron color-correct* prints are 
what you want. Get duplicate prints processed 
with exacting fidelity — color prints in balance that 
retain all their natural beauty with full depth and 
clarity. Color-correct* is a Byron exclusive, the result 
of many years of engineering research and development 
by a pioneer laboratory — staffed by master craftsmen 
— working with the finest equipment at top level 
efficiency. Choose the leader in the 16mm color field. 
Time important? Try our 8-hour service. 


byron 


Studios and Laboratory 


1226 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. DUpont 7-1800 
*Reg. V. S. Patent Office 


PRACTICALLY EVERY 16MM FILM PRODUCER IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IS A CLIENT OF BYRON 

















